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THE LAND SETTLEMENT BUILDING WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


By Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E., F.S.A. [Hon. A.], Director-General of the 
Land Department, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th April 1921. 


HE relationship of Government Departments to the practice of architecture has long been the 
subject of discussion in professional circles. This is my excuse for devoting the greater part of 
this Paper to methods of organisation both at the Headquarters of the Ministry and in the 
County Councils on whom the administration of the main portion of the task was devolved, first, by the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908, and later by the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919. 

When I had the privilege of reading a Paper here as long ago as 19th March, 1906 on Leaded Spires, 
it was in my then capacity as an ironmongers’ bagman, whose relation to the art of English leadwork 
was commercial as well as archeological. When I communicated to the Institute on 26th June 1911 
a Paper on the Heirloom Copy of Wren’s Parentalia, which now rests in our Library, it was as an 
architectural journalist. I now venture before you as that most suspicious of characters, an established 
civil servant, charged with the duty of carrying out the instructions of a Minister of the Crown. In all 
three capacities I have tried to sustain faithfully, as an Honorary Associate of the Institute, a practical 
sympathy with the aims of professional friends of long standing. 

If I should appear to devote too much of my available time to organisation and too little to actual 
building, I suggest this ill balance is necessary if you are to understand the Ministry’s attitude in a 
much-discussed matter, the employment of official architects both by Government Departments and 
by Local Authorities. ‘The work of land settlement for ex-Service men is the outcome of a pledge given 
during the war to men in His Majesty’s Forces and to women who worked on the land during six months 
of the war, a pledge clearly repeated at the last General Election, that those who had fought for the 
land should have access to it as small holders. This offer was, of course, subject to their being found 
suitable both as regards experience and the possession of enough capital. The administration of the 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919, which gave statutory force to this pledge, divides itself into 
three main steps: (a) acquisition of the land; (b)its division into suitable areas to meet the varying needs 
of would-be small holders ; (c) the adaptation of existing or the provision of new houses and farm- 
buildings. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 suspended the small-holdings work of County Councils until after the 
Armistice, when the veto by the Treasury on the raising of Jocal loans was withdrawn. During the 
war, however, considerable thought was given to the post-war problem of closer settlement on the land, 
and, as the result of the passing of the Small Holdings Colonies Act of 1916, the Ministry was empowered 
to purchase and equip up to 60,000 acres of land. Only 25,000 acres have been so acquired, part of 
which are in estates divided into small holdings and part in large farms under the charge of a Director 
on which the settlers work for wages and receive a share in any profits earned. With the development 
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of the work of County Councils, however, the Ministry has ceased to acquire new estates, and in accord- 


ance with the general principle of devolving all but essentially headquarters services on County Councils, 
some of its own estates will be transferred to them as soon as their equipment has been completed. | 
will refer later to the Ministry’s own building operations : the work done through County Councils is of 
far greater volume and importance. 

What, then, was and is the Land Settlement task of the County Councils, and how have they 
erappled with it ? I give you the main statistics in round figures, because they have a direct bearing on 
the Councils’ building programme. My figures apply only to England and Wales. The Scottish task 
is directed from Edinburgh. The total applications received between Ist January 1919 and 1st Decem- 
ber 1920, when the list was closed, have numbered 48,340. ‘This figure relates to ex-Service men only, 
as the settlement of civilians is for all practical purposes suspended. We expect that when all deduc- 
tions have been made from that figure, due to unsuitabliity from lack of experience or capital, change 


of mind, unwillingness to wait until buildings can be completed, ete., the effective persistent applicants 


will number 30,000 or even less if agricultural conditions should develope unfavourably. Of these we 


have already satistied up to date about 11,000. If, however, we include the men who have been 
settled on the Ministry’s own Land Settlement Estates, anda limited number of civilians provided with 
small holdings by County Councils since January 1919, the grand total of settlers smee we began our 
task is 13,314. Land has been acquired and will come into hand for division by the end of this year 


or later to settle approximately 6,400 more. We may therefore have to acquire from now onward 
about 160,000 acres in order to satisfy a balance of 12,600 appheants. When the task is finished we 
shall, therefore have acquired about 410,000 aeres (or putting it otherwise, 640 square miles), including 
much of the best agricultural land in the country, and shall have in the process given 30,000 men a 
personal stake in agriculture, who had none before. 

Let me say at once, that settling 30,000 men does not mean building 30,000 new cottages. In the 
first place, ‘* small holding ” is a term covering very widely differing things, varying from a plot of bare 
land of from 1 to 2 acres for market gardening or fruit growing to a 50-acre dairy holding equipped with 
a 7-roomed cottage, dairy and a complete range of farm buildings. The small holdings supplied have 
ranged in capital cost from £100 to £5,000, but we have lately reduced the maximum cost for any one 


holding, inclusive of land and buildings, to £2,500. The practice is, as far-as possible, to provide the 
would-be small holder in the differing agricultural areas of England with the sort of holding he wants 
and is accustomed to work on. In the strawberry lands of Hampshire, in the gooseberry and currant 


country near Cambridge, in the plum districts of Worcestershire, and in the seed and bulb raising areas 
in various specially favoured districts, from one to three acres are as much as a man can cultivate 
himself, even with the aid of his family. In large parts of Kast Anglia, notably in Cambridgeshire, the 
Isle of Ely and parts of Lincolnshire, the small holder grows prosperous on from 5 to 10 acres of land 


devoted to potatoes, carrots, celery and green vegetables. He keeps no stock, and often prefers, in the 
fen country almost always and naturally prefers, to live in a village and cycle or walk to his holding, 


In other counties grass dairy holdings are in the majority ; in others again, the small holdings are 


miniature mixed farms, partly arable and partly grass. 
It is impossible to give any average size of holding provided except purely statistically, but taking 
England and Wales as a whole, the av rage 1s 133 acres. 


[ come now to the building problem, and here I must look back 24 years. We all supposed, I 
think, at the Armistice that building prices had reached their apogee, and looked for a drop when 
demobilisation brought men back to the building trades and to the manufacture of materials. 

When, therefore, the Ministry, or the Board as it then was, was preparing the Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act passed in August 1919, and was making its financial estimate of the cost of fulfilling the 
pledge, our figures were based on the then prevailing prices. My then Minister, Lord Ernle, and Lord 
Lee of Fareham who succeeded him in August 1919, about the time the Act was passed, were justified 
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in believing that we should be able to carry through our scheme on broad and comprehensive lines 
with the money made available by Parliament. It is obvious that small holders will do better if they 
are grouped on large blocks of land. They can organise themselves co-operatively for the bulk purchase 
of needful supplies, and can likewise bulk their produce for marketing and transport. It becomes 
feasible for the Government or a local authority or for private enterprise to provide additional transport 
facilities for a district which, from carrying a population of from 1 to 3 labourers per hundred acres, 
becomes closely settled to the extent of perhaps 20 families per hundred acres. With the scheme of 
closer settlement, therefore, were bound up both the improvement of rural transport and a vast increase 
of rural housing on large land settlement estates. 

In September 1919 I was one of a Committee of five, representing the Departments mainly con- 
cerned, sent by the Prime Minister to Germany and Belgium to consider the interrelation of land settle- 
ment, the establishment of industries in rural districts, housing and transport. This we did, and a 
Development Committee of the Ministry of Transport has sat continuously since to earry into effect the 
lessons we learned. I need scarcely say that the exigencies of national finance have made it impossible 
to proceed with any of the improved transport schemes worked out. It is regrettable but inevitable. 
In the same way, my Department has been obliged to postpone until happier times the policy of exten- 
sive housing on large estates and to satisfy our applicants’ desire for land with the minimum amount of 
building. ‘This means the acquisition either of pieces of suitable bare land in or near the village where 
the applicant lives, or of small farms well provided with a farmhouse, divisible into two or three dwellings, 
and some cottages. 

I must remind you that under the old Act of 1908 the County Councils were not allowed to undertake 
any small holdings schemes unless they were self-supporting. If they failed in this respect, a burden fell 
on the county rate, and this responsibility not only gave the County Councils a vivid interest in economy 
but justified, indeed almost compelled, the Board of Agriculture’s policy of non-interference in anything 
but the financial issue of the Councils’ schemes. 

Under the provisions of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, the creation of small holdings for ex- 
The Act placed £20,000,000 at our disposal to 
meet the capital cost of the scheme, and the Government also meets all annual losses. The main fact to 


Service men is a wholly uneconomic proposition. | 
bear in mind is that the Government is paymaster, and must, therefore, exercise the supervision T am 
describing to-night. 

With loan money costing the Government 6} per cent. and with cottages costing from £750 to 
£1,000 each, and farm buildings in proportion, it is obvious that the annual cost to the Government of 
an equipped holding is largely in excess of what any small holder can afford to pay in rent and make a 
living. 

I estimate that, roughly, eight millions is the measure of the irrecoverable expenditure which will 
not be represented by rentals after 1926, when the small-holdings undertakings of the Councils will be 
valued. Such a financial operation would be wholly indefensible, except on the soundest ground of all, 
viz., that a solemn national pledge has to be fulfilled. 

When it became obvious in the summer of 1920 that the cost of building was not likely to drop but 
rather to go on rising, the Ministry established maximum scales of capital cost and of annual loss per 
holding to which every scheme submitted by County Councils was required to conform before it could 
be approved. Some of the estates purchased in our more optimistic days could not by any means be 
divided up and equipped within these maximum scales, but it has been the duty of my Department to 
examine most carefully and to cut down most rigorously every scheme submitted in order to reduce the 
losses to the lowest possible dimensions. In this matter the County Councils are the agents of the 
Ministry. They own the land, they equip it, they borrow the money, but the Government takes the 
responsibility for all losses. 

My mind goes back to the beginning of 1919, when Lord Ernle asked me, after the completion of 
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my task as Controller of Supplies in the Food Production Department, to take in hand the supervision 
of the building programme of Land Settlement (my promotion to the charge of the whole of the Land De- 
Department did not come until towards the end of the year). Ithen found the Ministry without a single 
architect to supervise the spending on building by County Councils of about eight millions of money. 

Fortunately, the world of architecture was not strange tome. As my old friends walked out of the 
War Office with their demobilisation papers, I fell uponthem. My first list of Superintending Architects 
included the names of Maxwell Ayrton, Oswald Milne, Clough Williams-Ellis, John Lee, and, last but 
not least, H. P. G. Maule, so you will admit that, whatever else my failures, | began the architectural 
side of my task with a notable team. It is true, [never hoped, or indeed asked, that they should desert 
the fierce joys and genial rewards of private practice for more than a short time, but I wanted to start 
well, and I did. Happily, I have retained Major Maule as Chief Architect, and Captain John Lee as a 
Superintending Architect, and hope to keep them until the task is over, and with them are now a staff 
of about twenty of the keenest, ablest, most devoted and most enthusiastic fellows who ever laid pencil 
to paper, and, I may add, ever coaxed or convinced a local authority to do that which is right in the 
eyes of a righteous architect. Without them I am persuaded that the extreme difficulties and com- 
plexities of the task would have landed me and the Ministry in the sea of failure and derision which has 
been known to engulf civil servants far more able and experienced than I shall ever be. You will please 
allow me to acknowledge here and now my debt of affectionate gratitude and admiration. I cannot 
break the Official Secrets Act and so risk probably five years in the Tower of London by revealing the 
words of a report of a Cabinet Committee which lately examined most closely into the administration 
and finance of Land Settlement. But Iam allowed to be so far indiscreet as to reveal their opinion that 
if the Ministry’s Superintending Architects had not shown great zeal and efficiency in effecting econo- 
mies when supervising the building work of Land Settlement, the cost of fulfilling the Government’s 
pledge to ex-Service men would be substantially greater than it isin fact. But that is what one expects 


of members of this Institute, and neither 
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may also say, successes are discussed and the weekly reports of the architects are examined. 
We have also two similar weekly Committees dealing with Land Settlement generally and with the 

Ministry’s own settlements at which the Building Branch is represented. You may say that my De- 
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partment is Committee-mad, and it is fair for me to disclose that a journalist has referred to these meet- 
ings as “‘ Weaver's Soviets,” but I am wholly impenitent. I see no prospect of success in any enter- 
prise which is nourished on minute-writing, and the holding of meetings at which every one, even very 
junior members of the staff, is encouraged to speak their minds freely, saves a vast amount of time and 
paper and ink. But, what is far more important, it establishes a spirit of comradeship, and makes it 
possible for a lot of able men to pull together as a team. Incidentally, it enables the head of a Depart- 
ment to weigh the value of his staff in a way that no other method provides. I am at least convinced 
that it is the way to get on with the job. It is the way I learned to work at the Food Production 
Department when Lord Lee was my chief. If my colleagues and I have put through the first stage of 
our task with any sort of success under Lord Lee as Minister of Agriculture, it will be by virtue of his 
skilled leadership and unvarying encouragement. And as, by a piece of luck which falls to few Minis- 
tries, our Parliamentary Secretary, Sir Arthur Griffith- Boscawen, who in that capacity was a stout and 
sympathetic supporter of the Ministry’s staff, has succeeded Lord Lee as Minister, it will be our fault if 
we do not finish the task in an acceptable fashion. 

As the accompanying diagram indicates, the Ministry’s architects form mainly a superintending 
staff, and the duty of designing and building falls upon the County Councils. In order to administer 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908 the Councils appointed Land Agents, whose main business was to seek 
out suitable land, divide it into small holdings, administer it, see to repairs, collect rents, and generally 
do land agency work. In many counties the building work was confined to dividing and adapting 
existing farmhouses and adding simple farm buildings. This was usually done by the County Land 
Agent, who was perhaps a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, or had otherwise acquired some architec- 
tural experience. Sometimes the County Architect, who did the schools, police stations, etc., under- 
took the small-holdings work ; occasionally, an architect in private practice was commissioned. It 
is certain that some of the work was ill done, but the bulk of the building work in most counties was 
confined to adaptations, and the number of new cottages built between 1908 and the war was only 
about 770 in the whole of England and Wales. 

Amongst the many virtues of County Councils is a strong sense of economy, more marked perhaps 
when they are considering their salary list than when they are spending capital moneys provided by the 
Treasury, but always marked. When the task of settling ex-Service men had to be confronted there 
was some difficulty in establishing the fact that the most economical way of carrying out a big building 
scheme is to employ thoroughly competent architects to design and supervise. The Ministry took the 
line that in such years as 1919 and 1920, when shortage of materials and of skilled labour called for a 
peculiar flexibility of mind, a readiness to scrap old ways of writing specifications and a capacity to 
accept new methods and employ them intelligently were essential qualities in an architect, that such 
qualities command good salaries, and that cheap architects made dear buildings. My main task in 
respect to the employment of Architects by Councils, therefore, has been to urge the engagement of 
men with proper qualifications at proper salaries ; this has meant in some cases awkward controversies, 
and even the Ministry’s insistence on the removal here and there of an architect who has proved lacking 
in skill and, therefore, wasteful of public money. 

Full opportunity was given to the Councils for the employment of architects in private practice, 
but [am free to confess that small-holdings architects appointed ad hoc or the existing county architects 
when they had experience of farm buildings, have provided the best solution. Small-holdings work is a 
special branch of architecture with very different problems from ordinary housing. First, the farm 
buildings are an exceedingly important part of the task, and each agricultural district has its own 
traditions and practices in the housing of stock and of crops, so that intensive local knowledge is of 
great value ; secondly, the proportion of alterations to new work is abnormally high, and demands, 
therefore, an abnormal amount of supervision on the spot ; thirdly, the work is so extraordinarily 
scattered over the county that in the present difficulties the actual organisation of building repre- 
sents a far larger proportion of the whole task than in any other sort of work. 
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We have found the best results from the intimate and continuous association of County Land 
Agent and architect, both whole-time servants of the Council, working in the same building, and visit- 
ing the works together. It is rare, though not unknown, to find a man with the required knowledge 
of both sides of the small-holdings problem, who can tackle both land and buildings. 

I have been very disappointed at the lack of suecess, speaking generally, in counties where archi- 
tects in private practice have been employed for small holdings. It leads to delays in carrying out the 
work, lengthy correspondence about trifles which two colleagues would settle in three minutes, and it is 
more costly. I have come to the conclusion most reluctantly, but I am quite clear Iam right. The 
fact that in a few, a very few, cases the employment of private practitioners has worked well does not 
affect my view at all. But let me say that I limit my opinion to the case of this highly specialised 
sort of work in the conditions in which it now has to be done. My personal view, for what it may be 
worth, is that it does not apply, and ought not to apply, to important public buildings in which archi- 
tectural abilities of a very different order are required. The architect in charge of cottage and farm 
building schemes needs to be equipped with artistic talent, but must be even more an organiser and 
economist, whereas the architect of a public building must first and foremost be an artist, a qualification 
which the methods of recruiting for Government offices, and the terms and conditions of service therein, 
can hardly be held to ensure. In short, the qualifications desirable in the architect of public buildings 
are seldom found in a man fitted to be a good Government servant. 


ls which the Ministry has encouraged Councils to employ. Until 


[ come now to the building methos 
lately, the difficulty which every one has experienced since 1919 of getting a firm tender was peculiarly 
intense in the case of small-holding work, on account of the inaccessibility of the sites and the smallness 
of each contract. Builders were naturally unwilling to scatter their organisations to meet our needs 
when so many jobs were to be had in or near towns, and, even if they would consider it, their difficulty 
in getting skilled tradesmen to rough it in lonely districts accentuated their unwillingness. In many 
cases the only chance of getting anything started was for the Council to set up a small Works Depart- 
ment, another practice of which I disapprove highly in principle, and should not sanction in normal 
times. 

But I want you to realise the special urgency of our task. The men are waiting to get on to the 
land. As soon as a property is acquired, with possession in, say, 6 or 12 months, it is necessary to 
secure access to the building sites and to get on with the equipment so that, when possession is secured, 
there may be roofs over the heads of the small holders and, equally important, of their stock. You 
may have read distressing accounts of small holders camping out for months in tents and shacks of all 
sorts, because the wicked Ministry of Agriculture, or the still wickeder County Councils, callously dis- 
regarded their needs. In such circumstances we had to get the work done somehow, and if there were 
no builders ready to tackle it, direct methods were inevitable. Moreover, in the large amount of 
adaptation work no sort of estimate has been obtamable, and real economies have been effected by 
employing labour direct. Even when working on the basis of time and material plus profit, the diffi- 
culty of checking accounts without a staff of accountants has made the work very expensive. I doubt 


if the provision of a large band of such people would have recouped their cost. I do know what would ° 


have been said about hordes of officials. 

Throughout the task we have kept steadily in view the need of employing local materials, and we 
have built in timber wherever local timber was available. In many eases there is a lot of standing 
timber on the estates, and this is cut and converted and used in farm buildings, fencing, &e., and even 
for rough house-carpentry, the men employed being in some cases the waiting small-holders. 

You will ask now what is our actual building achievement after all this effort. It 1s small enough 
when compared with the vast scheme of urban housing consisting of hundreds or even thousands of 
houses on a single site. 


We have sanctioned the expenditure of £366,500 on the adaptation of existing buildings, and 
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£1,636,000 on new work, a tota! of £2,002,500. This work is going forward—it is not merely on paper. 
| exclude the value of all plans provisionally approved which have not reached the stage of actual 
building, but this category represents a large bulk of serious work done during the last two years, and 
about to come to fruition. 

Our total task will probably be only 3,000 new cottages and 1,900 sets of new farm buildings (in 
addition to the adaptation of hundreds of both), but they are spread over 62 administrative counties 
in remote Yorkshire valleys, on the slopes of Welsh mountains, and in the folds of inaccessible downs. 
| submit that our time has not been easily spent, and of the total personnel of my Department, 
numbering 450 people, the building branch, from chief architect down to junior clerk, numbers only 
46, scarcely * a horde of officials.” 

Nor is the supervision of the Councils’ work the only duty of the branch. 

When we got to grips with our problem early in 1919, two things at least were clear : our old ideas 
not only as to actual cost, but as to relative cost, had to be scrapped, and we had to make the best use we 
could of a limited range of available materials. I have consistently distrusted the policy, much boomed 
in 1919, of taking a short cut by turning Army huts into houses, the most unsatisfactory and, in the 
long run, the most costly expedient that could be devised. In some cases, the imperative need of 
setting some sort of house built in two or three months, with the alternative not only of homeless set- 
tlers, but also of land going derelict for lack of cultivation, compelled us then, and still compels us, 
occasionally, to sanction hut cottages. But we have always pressed for the permanent house, not only 
for the sake of seemliness and comfort, but because the hut cottage, with its short-loan period, is finan- 
cially unsound, and merely postpones the problem of providing a proper permanent house for 10, 15 or 
20 years, when a fresh capital expenditure will have to be faced. 

Which, then, of the permanent materials were we to advise—brick, timber, or ordinary concrete 
blocks 2. Stone was obviously impossible, save in rare cases. Was salvation to be sought in cob or 
pisé, or in metal-framed cottages, or in new sorts of fancy concrete, whether blocks or monolithic, 
reinforced or not ? 

You are aware that it is a principle of our Government that the building work required by all 
Government offices shall be undertaken by one technical Department, H.M. Office of Works, and that 
rule was applied to the Ministry’s own farm settlement estates, extending to about 25,000 acres. 
Sanction was obtained, however, for the Ministry’s Building Branch to undertake the equipment of the 
farm settlement at Amesbury, Wiltshire. We there built 32 cottages to every sort of plan and in 
every sort of material, five of them to the specifications of the building experts of the Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research. I will not burden you with details of the results, some of which 
have been published, but, broadly, these are our conclusions. ‘Traditional cob is hopelessly expensive 
unless you happen to have a group of men who are familiar with it, but it gives an admirable house. 
Pisé with the chalk soil of Amesbury is about the same price as brick, given always efficient shuttering, 
which I think we can claim to have perfected in a very simple form. Pisé gives a very sound wall, but 
the plan must suit the material, and experience is needed to achieve this. Conerete blocks of chalk, 
12 to 1, made with any ordinary good machine, are thoroughly sound. 

‘Timber houses well built we found no cheaper than brick. Various proprietary methods of con- 
crete block building wrought no deliverance. ‘The greatest novelty, devised by the Research Depart- 
ment, was a concrete of chalk and cement, 20 to 1, mixed quite dry, and rammed between shuttering, 
which proved very satisfactory but no cheaper than brick. Brick indeed held its own perfectly. 

At a later date it was arranged that the Ministry should also equip its three Lincolnshire Farm 
Settlements—Holbeach, Sutton Bridge, and Wainfleet, and there we have garnered the fruits of our 
Amesbury experience in really inexpensive sound building, either in timber, brick, or in continuous 
cavity monolithie concrete walls erected with simple shuttering. Our policy now is dictated solely by 
the varying types of building labour we have available, and we keep all three materials going at once, 
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changing our minds rapidly as the circumstances of available labour and materials change. This is 
possible at Sutton Bridge, because we have an estate of 6,000 acres coming into possession block by 
block over a longish period, and each block needs a very large proportion of new cottages and farm 
buildings. In Captain Ellison, an architect of a highly practical turn of mind, the Ministry has a Chief 
Building Manager to whose skill and enthusiasm I owe a considerable debt. 

The value of having some estates of our own to equip has been incalculable, and the incident that 
we could get no contractor to build for us in Lincolnshire on reasonable terms has given the architee- 
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tural staff a close contact with problems of labour and supply which has been of infinite use to them in 
their task of advising County Councils and superintending their work. <A staff whose sole duty is to 
stop in an office and pore over plans and specifications prepared by other people is bound to get out of 
touch with actualities, especially at a time like this when the situation changes from month to month. 
For all that, I look forward to the time when a return to something approximating normal conditions 
will enable the Ministry to cease the direct control of building operations. My main objection to such 
control is a financial one. Building is a commercial business, with its risks and speculative aspects. 
No one can foresee with certainty whether he will complete cottages at, say, £800 or £1,000 apiece ; he 
may be £200 a cottage out. If I were to apply to the Treasury for sanction to a scheme of Land Settle- 
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ment in the County of X I should say, for example, that the estate would cost £90,000. and the equip- 
ment another £90,000. I know the fee simple value of the land to a penny, and have a provisional 
contract to purchase at that price. If I have a contractor’s tender for the necessary building work at 
£90,000 I can put to the Treasury a plain proposition : “ Here is an expenditure of £180,000. 
goings on the property are so much, the rentals I can get will make so much. 
will, therefore, be so much.” 


The out- 
The cost to the Exchequer 


If the contractor has made a mistake, that is his risk. If, however, the Ministry does the work it 
is the Ministry that takes the risk, and if my estimates are £10,000 too low the financial basis of the 
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be found. That might even mean a Supplementary Estimate, a vile thing, justly condemned by the 
Treasury. 

If my estimate is £10,000 too high the Treasury has to budget for more than is needed. National 
finance would be impossible if in all Departments there were floating uncertainties like this, and, speak- 
ing as an administrator, I dislike being responsible for any commercial undertaking. In the abnormal 
circumstances of the times it is demonstrable that our Works Department in Lincolnshire is saving 
money for the Treasury, but I shall be glad when we can go out of business, and employ a contractor 
and let him earry any risk there is. 

I would add that the existence of a temporary skilled staff makes many things possible that will be 
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impossible when Government Departments are able to settle down to their true task, which is adminis- 
tering the law and not running a business, and are equipped mainly with a permanent administrative 
staff and with only so many technical officers as are needed to superintend the work of the technical 
officers of Local Authorities in the interest of efficiency and sound finance. 

There are other objections. Building, like any other business, needs capital before a brick is laid. 
Money is no longer borrowed by the State at a low rate of interest, and in any case contractors’ plant is 
a poor investment for borrowed money. It is also at least doubtful whether any commercial under- 
taking can work smoothly and well under the system of checks and sanctions which must necessarily 
and properly be applied by the Treasury in respect of expenditure of all kinds, and especially on salaries. 
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HECKFIELD PLACE ESTATE, MATTINGLEY (Hants County Council): Cottage and Farm Buildings for Dairy Holding No. 11. 


In the Government service there must necessarily be grades with certain salaries attached to them. In 
a commercial undertaking, each specific job justifies the employment of a specific man at the salary 
which his market value commands. The two systems do not mix. There were bold spirits during the 
war who said that all would be well if Government Departments were allowed to have business men to 
run them and if those men were given so much money by the Treasury and allowed to spend it as their 
discretion dictated. In so far as that had to be done under the stress of war, it succeeded sometimes 
and failed often. Anyhow, no one seriously proposes to establish it as a system. I speak with some 
detachment, as I was a business man and have been manager to one of the biggest contracting firms in 
the country, and am now a civil servant. I know both sides of the picture, and am satisfied that rigid 
Treasury control is absolutely essential, and that rigid Treasury control makes commercial enterprise 


impossible. 
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WANGFIELD Farm, BotTLey (Hants County Council): Reconstruction of Derelict Half-Timber House to form Small Holder's Dwelling 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL : COCKNAGE ESTATE, 
TWo POULTRY HOLDINGS FOR DISABLED MEN. 


£2..187,000 on schemes already sanctioned. 
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I think the solution is for Departments to keep out of business. It is often said that it is immora 
for the Government to compete in business. I see nothing either moral or immoral in it, but I think it 
highly inexpedient, unless it is unavoidable, because it is financially speculative. 


[ come now to the sort of cottage designs we 
commend to County Councils and employ ourselves. 
We began with high hopes of maintaining a standard 
of dwellings for small holders which would justify 
our desires for a new world, and the Ministry’s first 
Manual of Equipment of Small Holdings, issued in 
May, 1919, prepared by its Architectural Staff, was 
justly praised. ‘Towards the end of 1919 rising costs 
had somewhat chilled us, and we issued a second 
edition with the more spacious types omitted and 
inserted some new ones on a markedly modest scale. 
In September 1920 a third edition followed in which 
we cut down the accommodation to a minimum, and 
exhorted the counties to adopt many economical 
devices which were the result of our own experience. 

The responsibility hes upon the Ministry’s archi- 
tects, not only of checking the Councils’ expenditure 
on building, so that on no estate shall the loss be 
greater than is allowed by the Ministry’s maximum 
scale, but also of seeing to it that the cottages and 
buildings designed by the Councils’ architects are 
well planned and seemly, and that old buildings 
adapted are treated with the reverence due to tradi- 
tional work, however humble. Ido not pretend that 
we have always succeeded or that the Ministry can 
be proud of everything done in the name of Land Set- 
tlement, but I do claim that the level is reasonably 
high, and that a good proportion of the work is con- 
spicuously successful, having regard to economic 
limitations. 

As examples of the work done by the Councils 
and by the Ministry, I shall now show on the sereen 
photographs and plans of cottages and farm build- 
ings on small holdings. [See list of Illustrations on 
p- 321. | 

Let me, in conclusion, say that at the beginning 
of the Ministry’s building work in 1919 I sought the 
advice of the President of the Institute on many 
points with regard to the remuneration of architects 
for small holdings work, and other professional mat- 
ters, and as you will assume without my labouring 
the point, received much wise and valuable advice. 


Before the task of Land Settlement for ex-Service men is completed, the Ministry will need to 
approve the expenditure on equipment of between seven and eight millions as compared with 
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What I have done this evening, therefore, is to describe to you the task laid upon the Ministry of 
Agriculture in fulfilling a great national pledge, and to report progress. The major part of the work 
has yet to be done, but I am persuaded that, with the skilled help which is given so enthusiastically by 
a devoted staff, amongst whom the Superintending and District Architects of the Ministry are a phalanx 
of common sense and professional skill, it will be completed in a way that will do them and the Ministry 


lasting credit. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS (PHOTOGRAPHS AND PLANS) SHOWN AT THE MEETING. 


MINISTRY'S SETTLEMENTS. 
AMESBURY.—Cob cottage. 

Pisé cottages. Two-storey single. 

Pisé cottages. Two-storey pair. 

Pisé cottages. Two-storey single, with weather-boarded gables and bedrooms in roof. 

Cottage in chalk concrete blocks, 12 to 1, made in block machine. 

Cottage in chalk and cement semi-rammed between shuttering (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research). 

Cottage in reinforced monolithic concrete (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research). 

Cottages in brick, pair, the most economical type at Amesbury. Type D.13 in Ministry’s Manual. 
Bossury.—Pair brick cottages and concrete farm buildings. Designed and built by H.M. Office of Works. 
,OLLESTON.—Pair of cottages, one with shop. (H.M.O.W.) 

Hoiseacn.—Pair brick cottages, an improved version of those first built by the Ministry at this Settlement. 

Farm buildings, in different materials, but to same plan. 

Sutton Bripce.—Single cottage and farm buildings in brick. 

Single cottage in continuous cavity monolithic concrete. (Ministry’s new system.) 

Pair of cottages in brick and thatch, farm buildings in concrete. 

Pair of cottages in brick ; farm building in concrete. 

Brick farm building ; weather-boarded and timber-frame farm building. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SMALL HOLDINGS. 
Essex.—Beaumont Estate: Single cottage, timber frame, weather-boarded and thatch. 
Beaumont Estate: The same in pairs, tiled. County Architect, John Stuart, F.R.LB.A. 
Hampsuire.—Throop Farm: Pair of cottages in brick. 
Heckfield Place Estate: Single cottage and re-erection and adaptation of derelict farm buildings. 
Wangfield Farm, Botley: Reconstruction of derelict sixteenth-century cottage. Major Roberts, County Education 
Architect. 
CoRNWALL.—Bodilly Wendron: Single cottage in local stone. The late Alan Potter, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Somerset.—Thorn Farm, Castle Cary: Single cottage and farm buildings in local stone. 
Thorn Falcon: Single cottage and farm buildings in local stone. 
Donyatt Estate: Single cottage and farm buildings in local stone. 
Major A. J. Toomer, Small Holdings Architect. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —Alderton: Pair of cottages in brick, limewashed. H. H. Scott-Willey, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


STAFFORDSHIRE.—Cocknage: Bungalow for disabled men. 
Cocknage : Two-storey cottages (pairs), poultry holdings for disabled men. 
Rodbaston: Pair of cottages for disabled men, cowkeeping. 
Rodbaston: Pair of cottages for disabled men, cowkeeping. 
Rodbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, dairy holding. 
Rodbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, market garden holding. 
Rodbaston: Single cottage and farm buildings, mixed holding. 
J. M. Hotchkiss, County Land Agent. 
Cuesuire.—Huntingdon Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. Market garden holdings. 
Buerton Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. Dairy holdings. 
R. Douglas Wright, County Land Agent. 
ANGLESEY.—Clwch Dyrnog: Single cottage and farm buildings. Dairy holding. 
(Anglesey was the first county to submit plans to the Ministry and to begin building.) 
Garnedd Fawr: Pairs of cottages. 
Garnedd Fawr: Single cottage and farm buildings for dairy holding, 39 acres. 
Llwyn-yr-arth : Conversion of old barn into cottage. 
J. T. Mather, Small Holdings Architect. 
Flint.—Bretton Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings for dairy holdings. 
Hope Hall Estate: Single cottage for dairy holdings. 
Rhuddlan Estate: Single cottage and farm buildings for dairy holding. 
Samuel Evans, Lic.R.I.B.A., County Surveyor. 
Montaomery.—Rhandregynwen Estate: Pair of cottages and farm buildings. 
Cefnbryntalch, Newtown: Single cottage and farm buildings. 
R. W. Davies, Small Holdings Architect. 
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DISCUSSION ON SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER’S PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Joun W. Simpsovy, in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. LORD RIDDELL, rising at the in- 
stance of the President, said: 1 am sure we are very 
much indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver for his lucid 
Paper and for the admirable pictures illustrating the 
work of his Department. I desire this opportunity 
of congratulating Lord Lee, Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen and their colleagues 
upon the admirable work they have done at the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, and upon what was done by Lord 
Lee and Sir Lawrence Weaver during the war in the 
Food Production Department. I have a personal in- 
terest in Sir Lawrence. He entered the Food Produc- 
tion Department in quite a lowly capacity. I remem- 
ber Lord Lee telling me one day that he found great 
difficulty in carrying on his work for want of efficient 
persons to assist him. I said, ** I believe you have a 
most efficient person working in one of your cellars. 
I suggest you should go back to the Ministry and dig 
him out. His name is Weaver.’ Lord Lee thanked 
me, went back and dug him out, and in due course 
Sir Lawrence Weaver moved to the highest position in 
the Food Production Department and performed great 
service for which, perhaps, he has not had sufficient 
credit. J was very much interested in what Sir Law- 
rence said about economy. We are all for economy. 
But I am glad to think that architects are not usually 
so much for economy as most other people, for they 
recognise, perhaps more than anybody else, that build- 
ings when erected are more or less permanent things, 
and that they havea duty not only to their client, but 
to their country. It is a horrible thought that forthe 
sake of a few million pounds even our dear England 
should be rendered less beautiful than it is by the con- 
struction of a number of wretched little cottages. Iam 
glad that Sir Lawrence Weaver and those acting with 
him have done their best, within due limits, to avoid 
that. Sir Lawrence said that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Government were under an obligation 
to perform this work because a pledge had been given. 
As far as I am concerned I pay no regard to the pledge 
atall. Itisa splendid investment to erect these cot- 
tages, and a splendid investment to put these people on 
the land. When the Germans were battering away at 
Amiens in March, 1918, we all said, ‘* What does it 
matter what it cost if we only win the war?” It cost 
a good deal to win the war, but we won it. Our main 
purpose ought to be to have a happy and contented 
people in this country, and, in particular, a happy and 
contented agricultural population, and, speaking for 
myself, I will gladly pay taxes for the purpose of secur- 
ing that end. Sir Lawrence told you that these trans- 
actions cannot be carried out on economical lines at 
the present time. That may be quite true, but in the 
long run they will be economical, because you can have 


no better investment than sound cottages and sound 
agricultural properties in a country like Great Britain. 
Sir Lawrence Weaver was good enough to borrow a 
simile of mine—I think I mentioned it some time ago. 
[ said to him that most professional men have a way 
of burying their failures. Lawyers bury theirs in the 
Bankruptcy Court, and doctors bury theirsin the ceme- 
tery. The misfortune, however, is that architects do 
not bury their failures. They stand as a permanent 
menace. Therefore it is most essential that you should 
have well-designed houses. Sir Lawrence referred to 
that burning question, the incursion of Government 
Departments into the realms of architecture. With 
reference to that, I am a professional man myself, and 
fully realise the feelings of professional men and pro- 
fessional societies. At the same time, the main purpose 
is the public good. As a general rule professional men 
are prepared to subordinate their own feelings when 
they are satisfied that it is essential for the public wel- 
fare that a certain course should be taken. It is obvious 
that if a public department is building thousands of 
cottages and hundreds of farm buildings, the construc- 
tion of which requires great technical knowledge and 
many experiments, it is essential that the department 
should engage its own architects. I agree with Sir 
Lawrence Weaver that in the case of large Govern- 
ment buildings it is better that there should be an open 
competition, that you should have an opportunity of 
finding what fresh geniuses there are in the architec- 
tural world, and that the plans should be prepared on 
the most modern and advanced lines. On your behalf I 
thank Sir Lawrence very much forhisadmirable Paper, 
and sincerely hope that wide publicity will be given to 
what he has been doing. I have spent a good deal of 
the last two years at Peace Conferences. I see that 
the Secretary of the Cabinet has just written a Paper 
on * Diplomacy by Conferences.” I would say that 
in all public affairs what we want is open diplomacy ; 
we want information as to what is being done, and if 
that information is supplied, that is the best method 
of avoiding criticism. That is another reason why I 
think we are indebted to Sir Lawrence for the admir- 
able disquisition he has given us upon the work of his 
| Jepa rtment. 

Sir DOUGLAS NEWTON, K.B.E. (Chairman of the 
Cambridgeshire County Council): It gives me very 
great pleasure to be allowed to second the Vote of 
Thanks which has been proposed by Lord Riddell. 
We are all greatly indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver 
for the interesting and instructive Paper he has given 
us, and are grateful for the way in which he has dealt 
with what is, after all, a very complicated and diffi- 
cult subject. Very few of us realise how large and how 
complex is the problem with which the Ministry of 
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Agriculture are faced. Few people realise the powers 
given under the Land Facilities Settlement Act. 
Under the terms of that Act—and it is brought par- 
ticularly to my notice because I speak by virtue of 
being chairman of a county council, which is a body 
charged with the other side of the administration of 
the Act—under the provisions of that Act we can turn 
a man out of his home, or out of the farm which he 
has held all his life, and which his father held before 
him, every tree of which he has planted or tended per- 
sonally ; we can turn him out to seek for occupation, 
if he can find it, at fourteen days’ notice. Those are the 
powers which we possess, and it only shows that with 
powers so great and so far-reaching how necessary it is 
to advance carefully and to administer the Act with 
tact and discretion. I think we are very fortunate in 
the way in which Sir Lawrence and those associated 
with him have put into execution an Act having such 
enormous powers. Sir Lawrence referred to the ques- 
tion of the employment of architects by county councils 
and by the Ministry of Agriculture. This, so far as 
county councils are concerned, was at one time a 
hotly debated question, and I think now that we have 
all tumbled down on perhaps what you would consider 
the right side of the fence, it is generally admitted by 
county councils that expert advice of a qualified char- 
acter is most essential, and most county councils now 
employ at least one architect, and many two—one for 
the educational side of their work, and the other for 
the land settlement side. At the same time I would 
like to urge the great advantage to be gained by close 
and whole-hearted co-operation between the profes- 
sional architects and the land agents who are charged 
with the settlement of the men and with the provision 
of the most suitable buildings for the working of the 
land in question. Sir Lawrence referred to the advan- 
tage of men living in villages. Coming, as I do, from 
Cambridgeshire, we find that the great majority of our 
small holders prefer, and rightly so, to live in the vil- 
lages ; and I hope that as much advantage will be 
taken of that feeling as possible, as it is most desirable 
to encourage it. If you can settle men in the villages 
rather than dot them about in outlying places you can 
develop community life, and you cannot develop com- 
munity life adequately and satisfactorily unless you do 
settle them fairly close to, or in, the villages. Condi- 
tions are now very different from what they were only 
a few years ago. The advent of the bicycle makes it 
much easier for a man to get to his work. Again, the 
question of fertilisers makes it possible to farm in a 
somewhat different way from that previously consider- 
ed necessary. All these things have their effect on the 
building question and the place where the buildings 
can best be erected. There is also the further question 
that has arisen as a result of the limitation of hours 
and working conditions, namely, the Saturday half- 
holiday. That has come to stay, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity for men to organise sports and games, which, 
again, is a strong reason for living in close community. 
There is, too, the question of co-operation. Co-opera- 


tion is vital to the small man, because it puts him more 
in the position of the big man, and gives him a power 
of bargaining and getting commodities on reasonable 
terms and disposing of them on good terms. Unless 
small holders are brought together by living near 
friends and neighbours, you can never establish that 
confidence which it is so essential to establish in the 
rural mind and-upon which the spirit of co-operation 
rests. I must say I have viewed with some alarm the 
development along uneconomic lines of very large 
numbers of holdings. So far as my county was con- 
cerned, we were self-supporting under the 1908 Act, 
and should have remained self-supporting under ordi- 
nary conditions. At the same time we were not typical 
of the whole. The money is now running out, and we 
shall be faced soon with a large unsatisfied demand 
which it will be very difficult to devise means of meet- 
ing. I hope that steps will be taken to encourage 
private land-owners to satisfy that demand as far as 
possible, and that the hiring of land will be one of the 
steps which will be taken to find land, because it is 
most important that those men should not be dis- 
appointed. As regards the employment of direct 
labour, in a general way we find in Cambridgeshire 
that the contractor is more economical, more astute 
and more efficient in the management of labour than 
we are able to be. He is better able to supervise and 
direct labour and to get the best out of it, not unfairly, 
but properly, than we are able to do, and it is not a 
good plan to set up large works departments of our 
own. Contractors, after all, have a very definite and 
direct incentive, namely, profit, which is still the mov- 
ing impulse in regard to effort in this old country, and 
although abnormal times require abnormal methods, 
I do hope that Sir Lawrence Weaver and his Depart- 
ment will not encourage—I do not think they do—the 
setting up of large numbers of works departments 
throughout the large area which they control at the 
present time. We all tender to Sir Lawrence our best 
thanks for his most interesting Paper. He has shown 
us clearly the magnitude of the task he has had to face, 
and as a county councillor I am very grateful to him 
for the kindly reference which he has made to us, and 
the part which we have played in trying to assist him 
in tackling and dealing with this great problem. After 
all, we have a great population—more condensed, 
more congested, perhaps, than in almost any other 
country in the world—yet we find that we have had 
practically no serious agrarian troubles. Why is that ? 
I think it is because it has been the aim of our legis- 
lators to do what they could to satisfy all legitimate 
demands, and they have passed legislation making 
land available on fair terms at short notice to those 
who are qualified to cultivate it. I hope that we may 
long continue to do all we can to meet the legitimate 
demands of those desiring access to the land ; I hope 
that we may never change our policy in that respect, 
because I am convinced that out of that we get, and 
we shall continue to get, a strong and virile popula- 
tion, a population able to maintain the traditions of 
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the past, and to uphold that proud and wonderful 
position which we now have among the nations and 
the people of the world. 

Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G.: May I, Mr. 
President, as having been Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, express my very great pleasure 
at the review which Sir Lawrence Weaver has given 
us of the work that Department has been able to do 
since the war. It has been a great relief to see the 
good and sound and really, in many cases, quite hand- 
some work done by the counties and the Department. 
It has been a relief to me personally, because at one 
time I shared the apprehensions which your Institute 
had lest the country should be disfigured by a large 
amount of cheap and nasty building. I noticed that 
Sir Lawrence told us that, on the whole, the cheapest 
thing was the building in brick. We are not all 
enamoured of the plain brick cottage, and I was glad 
to see in the stone counties that they were still build- 
ing instone. Ilivein North Oxfordshire, and I should 
be very sorry to see the habitual stone building super- 
seded by brick. We still find we build most 
cheaply in the local stone which we dig from the 
ground, provided we do not spend too much time and 
labour in cutting quoins, but use brick facings for the 
openings in windows. That makes a nice cot- 
tage, and I hope we shall continue as much as possible 
to build in stone. There is one point I would like Sir 
Lawrence Weaver's opinion on. The country I refer 
to is a country of small holders ; it is the country of 
Fergus O’Connor’s Land Settlement, but also round 
Ridgwood Forest there is a very wild part of the 
county where a great many wild men lived and squat- 
ted, and when the forest was afforested they received 
grants of land. We have ten or a dozen smaller 
holders in my own village, living on lonely farms, keep- 
ing a few cattle, and altogether living under conditions 
which the Board of Agriculture scientifically proves 
to be entirely uneconomical and impossible, but 
which from their point of view give them a very good 
living and one they prefer to any other kind. They 
have very nice old farm houses and farm buildings, 
but owing to the fact that they are roofed with stone 
slates and were originally built with timber rafters and 
oak laths, they are falling down, and unfortunately the 
Stonesfield quarries have been closed so that there are 
very few slates obtainable. I should very much like 
to see county councils extending their assistance to 
those holders in order that they and their beasts may 
not be without shelter; perhaps the county councils 
could extend their architectural help towards some 
means of meeting the great difficulty they are in now 
of maintaining their buildings. Of course, to a cer- 
tain extent we are not rebuilding any stone walls, and 
where an old slate roof gets bad the local builder buys 
the slates and thatch is now put on. Before the war 
it was not thatch but corrugated iron, or perhaps blue 
Welsh slates. But both are too expensive now, and I 
am happy to see there is to be achange. The county 
councils in such places as Oxford might do a good deal 
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to save those small holders, who live a very admirable 
and healthy kind of life, by giving a little architectural 
help in regard to maintaining those buildings and find- 
ing the materials. 


Mr. W. P. BLACK [F.] said he came from South 
Africa, this being the first time for seventeen years 
that he had visited London. He had had ample oppor- 
tunity, both in South Africa and in the Colonies, of 
noting the different methods by which settlement had 
been made on the land, and Sir Lawrence Weaver's 
illustrations had afforded him great pleasure, because 
they showed a more substantial class of building than 
could ever be attempted in, for instance, Canada or 
Australia. In New Zealand the system of construc- 
tion was such that a sawyer going into a district would 
cut down the timber on the farm, and after a very 
short time that timber was used for building. In 
South Africa the system of pisé was by no means new, 
for some of the buildings erected on that system had 
lasted considerably over a hundred years. The Dutch 
folk always took the precaution to whitewash their 
buildings about every second year, and it was sur- 
prising how long their buildings last. It was indeed 
refreshing to find that the people in the dear old home- 
land were now making an effort to settle their soldiers 
on the land. Settlements had been going on for the 
last fifty years in the Colonies, and he was only sorry 
that the surplus men here were not sent out to South 
Africa in particular, where they would be very wel- 
come and where an expenditure of £2,500 on a holding 
would mean almost a new life for them ; they would 
find the conditions there very congenial, and he was 
sure the British Empire would be benefited by having 
those men out there, for, as every one knew, the lads 
from the Colony during the war all did what thev could 
to keep the flag flying. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: A week or two ago it was my 
pleasure and privilege to sit at a dinner next to the 
gentleman who is now the Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Arthur Griffith-Boscawen. Upon him fell the duty of 
replying to the toast of the Government Departments. 
He prefaced his speech by saying that he was not sure 
that it was a very populartoast—a remark which was 
ereeted with loud applause—and proceeded to skate 
dexterously over the merits or demerits of several of 
the Government Departments. He admitted quite can- 
didly that he had heard some of them described as 
‘extravagant ’’ and, turning to Sir Eric Geddes, who 
was sitting near, he said, “I have even heard them 
termed * grandiose.’ ” Having said that, he proceeded 
with great enthusiasm to dilate on the merits of one 
Department, which he said he had always found uni- 
versally popular and greatly beloved. That was the 
Ministry of Agriculture. He is now the Minister of 
Agriculture, and I was wondering, as I heard Sir Law- 
rence speak—we know that the chiefs are coached by 
their chiefs under them, their chieftains, as the Scotch 
call them—whether it was Sir Lawrence who had 
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coached Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, or whether 
Sir Arthur had laid down lines that Sir Lawrence was 
to follow to-night. At any rate, we admit Sir Law- 
rence has made a very excellent case for his Depart- 
ment, and we acknowledge with gratitude his hand- 
some admission of the help that he has had from 
members of the Institute. At this late hour I am not 
going through the Paper, which I have very heavily 
annotated. There is only one point on which I think 
you would like a word from me, and that is the ques- 
tion of the employment of Government Departments 
to carry out work which, I think justly, we consider 
might be very much better done by private enterprise. 
Sir Lawrence has said that he sees nothing moral or 
immoral in such a practice ; but I think we may at 
least consider it a matter of very doubtful morality to 
tax His Majesty’s subjects and keep up a Department 
which deprives them of their own livelihood. That the 
proceeds of taxation should be used to deprive private 
citizens of the means to meet taxation seems to me 
shockingly immoral. That, gentlemen—and I am ad- 
dressing more particularly the members of the Insti- 
tute here—applies to a question of policy and not to 
the official architects themselves. The official archi- 
tects themselves are in many cases members of this 
Institute, and as such they have all the privileges, the 
protection and all the affectionate support which this 
Institute can give them, provided always that they 
themselves walk within the perfectly clearly laid down 
lines of professional morality. (Applause.) 


Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER, in returning thanks, 
said : I need scarcely say I am very grateful for all the 
polite things said about me, some true and some not : 
but | am very grateful, whether true or not. I should 
like to say one word on the question of the grouping of 
holdings. Iam rather proud to remember that in the 
forefront of our Manual on “The Equipment of Small 
Holdings ” we drew attention to the importance of 
grouping cottages and holdings together and forming a 
new communal centre rather than scattering them all 
over the estate. I did not, of course, deal with the 
question of co-operation because it is a verv large and 
difficult subject, but I need scarcely say that the 
Ministrv is keenly alive to the necessity of promoting 
co-operation. I[t is true, as Sir Douglas Newton said, 
that we have gigantic powers, but being very patient 
and kind, we rarely use them, and then only with re- 
calcitrant persons. There is a power even more drastic 
than the power of compulsory purchase, and that is the 
power of compulsory hiring. Sir Douglas spoke of the 
necessity of private land-owners hiring land to small 
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holders in order to provide those who cannot be sup- 
plied when the Government fund runs out. But 
I would remind him that county councils—they 
always hate to be reminded of this, and that is why I 
do it—have powers to put a compulsory hiring order 
on any man’s land for thirty-five years, which is surely 
the most extraordinary power with which a local 
authority was ever invested. Chairmen of county 
councils are potentates. All that Sir Douglas has to 
do, as Chairman of the Cambridgeshire County Coun- 
cil, is to go back to Cambridge and write out com- 
pulsory hiring orders for all the land he wants, and 
then the owners have to give it up for thirty-five 
years. It is an extraordinary power, but exercised 
so gently that it is not noticel. With regard to 
Sir Sydney Olivier, it is very charming of him to 
be so kind to a young and ingenuous lad who fol- 
lows in his mature footsteps, and I am glad to make 
the proper and official reply. I have to remind the 
honourable member that under the provisions of the 
Land Settlement Facilities Act, 1919, the funds pro- 
vided by that Act are not to be used for helping 
civilians, but that preference has to be given to all ex- 
Servicemen. Therefore, those charming civilians who 
have stone tiles and small holdings in Oxford, must 
wait until some other Parliament provides funds for 
the repair and improvement of their holdings. I have 
to see that nobody but ex-Service men gets the benefit 
of funds provided under the Act. The honourable 
member will very much regret my reply. but that is 
the statutory position. It is very pleasant to have 
a friend from the Dominions here, but I should like to 
correct one misapprehension. He must not think that 
we spend £2,500 on each small holding created in this 
country. I said that £2,500 was the maximum amount 
which was spent on any one holding. Asa mattcrof fact, 
Sir Douglas Newton, whois one of the most economical 
chairmen of county councils in the world, and spends 
less money than any county council chairman there 
is, settles his men at a few hundreds apiece in Cam- 
bridgeshire. I may mention that the average for 
England and Wales is something between £750 and 
£900 per holding, and it would be much lower were it 
not that in Wales the expenditure per holding is high. 
Welsh small holders are exacting people ; they want 
more acres and buildings than anybody else, and thus 
the average is increased for the whole country, but that 
is because the agricultural conditions of Wales are not 
favourable to the inexpensive and small English 
market garden holdings which bring down both the 
English and the general average. But £2,500 is now 


the absolute maximum even in Wales. 
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The Eighteenth Centuryin London. A? 
Life and Arts. By E. Beresford 
F.R.Hist.Soc. 40, Lond, 1920. 35s. net. 
ford, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, W.C.) 

There is no better antidote to the distressfulness of 
our own hustled history than a plunge into the placid 
waters of the eighteenth century. If middle-aged 
people may still occasionally be betrayed into speak- 
ing of it as the “ last century,” the expression appears 
almost comic as applied to a period so remote in every 
aspect from our own. Is not the age of Dickens now 
all but faded from the memory of the oldest among us ? 
And the London of Pope and Johnson is as diverse 
from that of Dickens as it is from that of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

We of an age still tossing in the fever of world war. 
and supping full of horrors, with our nerves wracked 
by recurrent crises in politics, manners and art, turn 
with relief to the contemplation of one which, at any 
rate at this distance of time, appears to be swayed by a 
pervading harmony, an age where tout se tient affords 
at once a sedative and a steadying influence to one of 
harsh contrasts and discordant tendencies. Our great- 
orandfathers had their worries and alarms; but, real 
as they were to them, they can be observed with philo- 
sophic calm by descendants whose experiences are far 
more cataclysmal. 

It may be said that the eighteenth century is not 
quite so much all of a piece as it may appear to a first 
glance ; that there is almost as much difference be- 
tween the ages of Anne and of George III. as between 
these and the ages of the Restoration and the Regency. 
Yet the eighteenth century—especially if it be ante- 
dated by a decade so as to coincide with the interval 
between our own “ Glorious Revolution ” of 1688 and 
the French Revolution of 1789--has a unity of its own 
which minor internal differences do but enhance, and 
from this unity there disengages itself a flaveur of 
leisureliness in work as in play, a harmony all the 
more reposeful that it is not of the dazzling texture of 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance with their intense 
ideals, but woven on a warp of moderation and com- 
mon sense, of benevolence and good taste. 

Urbanity is the dominant note of its civilization. It 
is therefore in “the Town” that we find its fullest 
savour, and we may look to Mr. Chancellor’s pages, 
displaying as they do London in its manifold aspects, 
for the quintessence of English life of that age. 

If Messrs. Batsford have a fault as publishers it is 
that they present their authors with the pint pot and 
request them to serve up the ocean in it. Works pro- 
duced under these conditions suffer from an enforced 
compression which tends to crabbedness of style and 
difficulty of digestion; and a work such as Mr. Chancel- 
lor’s is precluded from that virtue of ‘‘ copiousness ” 
so much prized by the literary critics of the age with 
which it deals, and so much demanded by a wealth 
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and variety of information diligently garnered from 
innumerable sources and not to be found elsewhere 
between two covers. It is no mean feat to unfold as 
he does within the compass of 260 pages a panorama 
of London and London life in their multiple aspects, 
the London of Harley, of Walpole and of Pitt, of Dry- 
den and Addison, of Swift and Pope, and of Johnson 
and Goldsmith, of Thornhill, of Hogarth and of Rey- 
nolds, of Wren and Hawksmoor, Gibbs and Ware, 
Chambers and Adam, the London of thé coffee houses 
and sedan chairs, flowing perukes and sacques, and the 
London of the clubs, hackney coaches, powdered wigs 
and monstrous hoops. 

Mr. Chancellor’s chapters on the social life of Lon- 
don, its manners and humours, of London at work and 
at play, are excellently done and full of varied interest. 

Under his guidance we can live among the * great ”’ 
and the mob, the wits, the blue stockings and the 
denizens of Grub Street, the Mohocks and Macaronis, 
the merchants and the “* beaux”; take coach at the 
Four Swans in Bishopsgate, or a wherry at Whitehall 
stairs, lose or gain a fortune at White’s and be relieved 
of it by gentlemen of the road before reaching Ken- 
sington ; we may drink tea at Mrs. Cornelys’ at Car- 
lisle House, coffee at Button’s in Covent Garden, or 
chocolate at the Cocoa Tree in St. James’s; we may in- 
spect Lunardi’s balloon at the Pantheon in the Oxford 
Road,sup in the Spring Gardens at Vauxhall, attend a 
concert at Ranelagh or a rout atChesterfield House; we 
may “‘cheapen’”’ prints at Bowles’sin St. Paul’s Church- 
yard or old clothes in Rag Fair; we may be enter- 
tained by the fury of the birds in the Royal Cockpit or 
of lunatics in Bethlehem Hospital, and besides the 
everyday humours of the streets and spas, the turn- 
pikes and the markets, we may witness the rarer de- 
lights of special occasions, fairs, water pageants, Lord 
Mayors’ shows, elections and riots, pilloryings at 
Charing Cross or executions at Tyburn ; we may wor- 
ship decorously with Dr. Johnson at St. Clement 
Danes, or if we prefer “ enthusiasm” we may be 
carried away like Lady Huntingdon by the eloquence 
of Whitefield in Moorfields. 

Of the outward form and aspect of London Mr. 
Chancellor has much to teach us in his chapter on 
topography, the value of which is, however, somewhat 
diminished by the absence of plans, and in the admir- 
able ones on the pleasure resorts, great houses, public 
buildings and churches. 

In attempting to reconstruct mentally the London of 
the eighteenth century one is constantly struck with 
its smallness and its newness. 

It was a small town when the open country began 
with Moorfields at the gates of the City; green fields 
stretched from the back of Bedford and Montague 
Houses in Bloomsbury to the slopes of Highgate and 
Hampstead, which, like Kensington and Chelsea, were 
isolated rural villages, when Dr. Johnson’s friend, 
General Oglethorpe,could remember shooting snipe on 
the site of Regent Street, and, but for a few agglome- 
rations of houses along the main roads and shipbuild- 
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ing centres like Rotherhithe, the Surrey side was an 
expanse of marshes and market gardens, dotted with 
isolated cottages and roadside inns like the Elephant 
and Castle and the Dog and Duck near the present 
Bedlam. 

It was a new town, for the Great Fire had reduced 
all that lay between the Tower and the Temple, and 
from the river to Cripplegate, Aldeisgate and Newgate, 
to the same condition as that in which the Germans 
left the towns of France and Poland, a wilderness of 
dust and smouldering embers: andinspite of the proud 
boasts of the inscription on the Monument, it was 
not till a generation had almost passed that the build- 
ings, re-erected from time to time within the area of de- 
vastation, attained toanything approaching continuity, 
while fresh losses were caused by subsequent out- 
breaks in the Temple and Whitehall. 

If the old tortuousness and narrowness of the tho- 
roughfares were but in a very slight degree mitigated 
in the new city, in sanitation, in the paving and clean- 
liness of its streets, and in the substantial character of 
the general run of its buildings, it was far in advance 
of its predecessor. And if the picturesqueness of its 
timbered houses and many priceless examples of 
Gothic and Jacobean architecture were lost, the citi- 
zens of London might be proud with reason of the 
handsome edifices and monuments of brick and stone 
which lined their streets and squares and looked out 
over the river. If the dilapidation of certain buildings 
attacked but not destroyed by the fire was deemed to 
necessitate their rebuilding in the next generation, as 
in the case of St. Mary Woolnoth, and if causes such 
as the supposed exigencies of traffic led to the regret- 
table destruction of such relics of the Tudor age as Lud- 
gate, Aldersgate and the Holbein Gateway in White- 
hall, the eighteenth century did not fail to replace 
them, or to beautify London with buildings, public and 
private, worthy of a great capital. 

How great but how sadly reduced a treasure we still 
possess in survivors of these we may judge from the 
chapter on Architectural Relics of the Period. We are, 
alas ! like to see it further depleted by the demolition 
of Devonshire House and who knows how many City 
churches! We need not be far advanced in middle 
age to have known Dance’s masterpiece at Newgate, or 
Webb’s houses in Great Queen Street, the Bell in Hol- 
born, and the Tabard in the Borough, and how many 
more are the monuments which could be admired in 
the eighteenth century but have been swept away 
without giving place to anything of equal artistic 
value! The Royal Exchange, Bethlehem Hospital, the 
Custom House, old Fishmongers’ Hall, Temple Bar, 
Northumberland House at Charing Cross, Bedford 
House in Bloomsbury Square, Monmouth House in 
Soho, and Carlton House on the Mallare names taken 
almost at random from the casualty list, while others, 
such as Burlington House, Chesterfield House and 
Apsley House, have been transmogrified almost be- 
yond recognition. 

In matters architectural architects may not always 


see eye to eye with Mr. Chancellor. He too modestly 
accepts traditional clichés of criticism such as those on 
St. John’s, Westminster, St. Anne’s, Limehouse, and 
Devonshire House ; and one could wish that he would 
adopt more generally the independence of attitude of 
which he shows himself capable in his defence of the 
unjustly maligned steeple of St.'George’s, Bloomsbury, 
itself so independent of tradition. The towers of St. 
Mary Woolnoth cannot, as Mr. Chancellor states, have 
been adapted in little from those of St. Sulpice (p. 196), 
to which they bear little if any resemblance; for 
Hawksmoor’s church was finished in 1719, when Ser- 
vandony was still a student in Italy, while his com- 
petition design for the new facade dates from 1733, 
and its execution—in a somewhat different form— 
from some years later. Nor is itaconvincing suggestion 
that it was the Chiericati Palace (spelt Viericati, p. 150) 
which inspired Lord Burlington’s remodelling of his 
town mansion. Other works of Palladio in Vicenza such 
as the Palazzo Porto would seem more probable models. 

The chapter on the arts in the eighteenth century is 
a trifle disappointing in its meagreness, resolving itself 
into little more than a summary. While architecture 
and painting are adequately dealt with in other easily 
accessible sources, one would welcome a more ample 
treatment of the minor arts of the furniture maker, the 
goldsmith, the potter, the enameller and the weaver. 

The liberal manner in which the eighteenth century 
drew upon the Continent for assistance in all the arts 
strikes one forcibly in the enumeration of artists. 
But sculpture and music are perhaps the only arts in 
which they were supreme and indispensable. The 
Frenchman Roubillac and the Fleming Scheemakers 
far outshone our native sculptors, hardly one of whom 
between Nicholas Stone and Flaxman is remembered 
to-day in spite of quite respectable achievements. The 
one great composer in England was the German Han- 
del, though his talents met with scant recognition by 
the public at large. But if the opera depended on La 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, the theatre from Betterton to 
Garrick, and from Mrs. Bracegirdle to Mrs. Siddons, 
never lacked native exponents of first-rate quality. 

For decorations we employed largely the talents of 
the Riccis and Saquerres, Ciprianis and Zucchis, 
and of innumerable carvers and stuccafori, and the 
artistic crafts were to a great extent in foreign hands; 
but in the mistress art, with the exception of Giacomo 
Leoni, the names are all native English, for Vanbrugh 
was English by birth if Flemish by descent. And in 
painting, the England which produced Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney and Blake, and virtually 
invented the arts of water colour and mezzotint, had 
all the brilliance of a great school without the aid of 
such lustre as was added to it by a foreign colony com- 
prising the names of Van Huysum, Canaletto, Fuseli, 
Zoffany, Loutherburg and Bartolozzi. 

That the book is delightfully illustrated goes almost 
without saying. Excellent photographs of extant 
monuments and works of art supplement a generous 
series of equally excellent reproductions from the 
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works of contemporary artists in which the carica- 
turists, the genre and landscape painters and the archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and etchers are drawn upon in 
turn. Hogarth and Rowlandson, Canaletto and 
Bartolozzi, Sandby, Scott and Malton, and many 
others contribute to place before our eyes the life of 
our forefathers in the setting in which they moved. It 
would be ungrateful among such a wealth of gifts 
to ask for more, but we cannot help expressing 
two wishes—first, that a view, if any such exists, of 
the famous Colonnade of Burlington could have ac- 
companied that of the facade, and that Mr. Chancellor 
should have explained how it comes about that Cana- 
letto’s view up river to Westminster portrays a struc- 
ture strangely foreshadowing Cleopatra's Needle. 

It may be questioned whether Londoners of to-day 
love their London with the ardour she deserves, or 
which their forefathers devoted to her, but all lovers 
of London past or present will wish to possess Mr. 
Chancellor's delightful book. W. H. Warp[F.] 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
How England is Meeting the Housing Shortage. 
-Veiller. [ National Housing Association, 
second Street, New York City.) 


By Lawrence 
05, East T we nty- 


Mr. Veiller begins by saying that ‘‘ The ensuing Re- 
port is an effort on the part of a disinterested observer, 
who has given the better part of his life to the study of 
the housing question, to set down as clearly as possible 
what England is doing in her effort to grapple with this 
problem, and to assess in an impartialand unprejudiced 
way the value of such effort.” Mr. Veiller is an 
American, and the Secretary of the National Housing 
Association. His work had familiarized him with the 
situation of Housing in England, and he augmented 
this knowledge by a six-weeks trip here to further 
study the matter at first hand. For the information of 
American readers, Mr. Veiller has included a full recital 
of our endeavour ; of the work of the Ministry of Re- 
construction ; the Tudor Walters Report, and that of 
Lady Emmott’s Committee, with full details of the 
formation of the Ministry of Housing, and the legisla- 
tion appertaining thereto. With all this part of Mr. 
Veiller’s work the Englishman will not be very much 
interested, but when he seeks “ to assess in an impar- 
tial and unprejudiced way the value of such effort,”’ 
then an opportunity is offered to see ourselves as others 
see us. 

Mr. Veiller suggests on p. 2 that it was a question of 
‘Housing or Revolution”; which is regrettable. It 
suits the policy of some of our legislators to regard the 
British working man as a hairy Bolshevist, and we are 
kept in chains because of this bogey. If Mr. Veiller had 
had any experience of trying to persuade the British 
working man to adopt any new methods of building, 
he would have found out what an inveterate conserva- 
tive that individual is, and how adverse to any change. 
The working man is, after all, only Thomas Atkins in 
mufti, and if in uniform he could put up cheerfully 
with Flanders mud, why, when he is at home, should we 
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suspect him of revolutionary tendencies, always pro- 
vided, of course, that he is given a square deal. Assum- 
ing, then, that the Government tackled Housing as a 
moral obligation, in what other way could they have 
proceeded. Mr. Veiller cannot help us very much ; the 
problem was, and still is, an appalling one. In the 
boom times after the war, when the profiteer was 
throwing money about, and we had not discovered our 
poverty, it seemed reasonable to suppose that a day 
would come when an économic rent might be obtained. 
This is how Mr. Veiller sums up the situation : “* Does 
it seem reasonable to imagine that a working man who 
has been living in a Government house for 7 years, and 
paying a weekly rent of 11s. for all that time, when he 
has been earning high wages, £4 to £5 a week, will be 
willing, when he is earning only £2 to £3 a week, to pay, 
let us say, treble the rent.”’ 

This is very sound criticism, and goes to the root of 
the matter. Will the Government of 1927 be able to 
put the Housing scheme on to an economic basis ? 

In America matters are not so difficult, because far 
more people own their houses, and consequently take 
more pride in them, and are prepared to make some 
sacrifice. Here, in England, since the culmination of 
land enclosure at the end of the eighteenth century, we 
have lost the small proprietors, and all they stood for. 

The working man then got into the way of selling his 
labour, and his votes go now to the Party which 
promises most, and no party manager could be found 
who would countenance the delivery of the very sound 
sense on p. 15 of Mr. Veiller’s booklet. 

It is this political side that makes the problem so 
difficult. The working man is not really interested in 
his house ; he does not settle down. He pays for his 
clothes, food, tobacco, and amusements, a fair price, 
but will not apply the same rule to his rent. The 
problem then is for how long can the other people pro- 
vide houses, and let them at rents far below the real 
values. In the present impoverished state of the 
country, not for very long. 


C. H. B. QUENNELL [F.]. 
AMERICAN HOUSING MATTERS. 


The National Housing Association, New York, has 
sent us six more pamphlets dealing with various as- 
pects of housing in the United States. The bundle is 
less than half an inch thick, yet there are more diffi- 
culties faced and solved than one finds even hinted at 
in many a bulky book. The need for homes is on a 
bigger scale than ours, for it is estimated that perhaps 
three million must be built to meet the demand. This 
is because very few small houses have been provided 
during the last ten years: the war has turned what 
was a pressing social concern into a national danger. 

Industrial Housing covers a much bigger field than 
its name suggests. It gives the views and achieve- 
ments of a highly gifted, trained and balanced mind, 
a man who realises * the importance of a thorough 
preliminary study of each problem before discussing 
house plans.” So within a few pages are given 
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examples of town and site planning, and designs for 
churches, schools, hospitals, canteens, railway stations, 
hotels, stores and houses: honest, straightforward 
work. 

Restful Rooms and The Center of Your World 
are brief catalogues of a commercial firm giving vari- 
ous outside and inside fittings, furniture, mouldings 
and many ingenious kitchen devices for which Ameri- 
can homes are famous. All these articles have been 
specially designed by architects, and they must be of 
great service to people who need good things at a low 
price. 

The Housing Problem in its Relation to the Con- 
tentment of Labor will convince the sceptical that 
good housing is one of the essentials of good industry 
and the general well-being of a nation. 

The Housing Problem is a report by the official 
representative of the Associated General Contractors 
of the Eighth National Conference of the National 
Housing Association, held at Bridgeport last Decem- 
ber. Through all the papers and discussions there is 
a strong current against the Government taking a 
share in the building and management of the new 
houses. Americans are not peculiar in having a dread 
of increasing Government Departments. Finance 
played a big part at most of the meetings. There are 
no subsidies in America, but although the cost of 
building has not gone up more than about 60 per cent. 
there are difficulties due mainly to the general * tight- 
ness” of money. Mr. Lawson Purdy suggested 
exemption from income tax for mortgages on small 
houses so as to make this form of investment more 
popular. Mr. E. A. MacDougall explained a successful 
co-operative apartment house scheme in New York, 
and urged the starting of more companies on similar 
lines. ‘* The entire stock of this company is held by 
tenants in proportion to the area which they lease. 
This stock the tenant buys, and on it he receives a 
dividend. He then pays rent on his holding, and has 
a lease in perpetuity. As the tenants form the board 
of directors of the company, rents cannot be raised, 
except by majority vote. A tenant can at any time 
terminate his lease on due notice. If he should do so, 
he can retain his stock as an investment, or can sell it 
in the open market.” The holding as an investment 
appears to be a danger. Dr. George Woodward gave 
an account of how he dealt successfully with his own 
property in Philadelphia. ‘‘ The tenant pays a yearly 
rent of 6 per cent. on the original cost of house and 
land, and pays for all inside repairs, taxes, insurance 
and water rates. His rent can be increased only by an 
increase in taxes and water rates, and as a voter he is 
responsible for such increase. When the tenant takes 
possession he pays to the owner one extra month’s rent 
which is held by the owner and from which, at the end 
of the year, the tenant is reimbursed for such repairs 
ashemay make. At the beginning of each succeeding 
year this sum is renewed as an earnest that the tenant 
will keep up the property.” This looks like a very 
sound scheme, but surely 6 per cent. is too low, the 
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landlord having to do outside repairs, provide a sink- 
ing fund, and probably a small amount for manage- 
ment charges. The Conference visited the new Bridge- 
port scheme. ‘ Three things struck one forcibly : the 
permanent character of the houses, all being built of 
brick with slate roofs, the neatness inside and out, and 
the sturdy, happy-looking children. In the houses 
that we inspected, at least, we saw no coal in the bath- 
tubs. In fact, the bathrooms were spotless.” Here 
and elsewhere in these pamphlets there is conviction 
that solidity and economy are inseparable. One even- 
ing was taken up with the English garden city. The 
work of Mr. Ebenezer Howard was greatly admired, 
but there was * a doubt as to the ability of Americans 
to co-operate to that extent.” In the discussion on 
materials and methods of reducing costs “ the general 
opinion was that the best way to reduce costs was to 
standardize the units of construction rather than types 
of buildings.” At the last meeting statistics were 
given showing the improvement to health and morals 
through proper housing. 

The Housing Situation and the Way Out, by Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller, the Secretary and Director of the 
National Housing Association, starts with an account 
of the dangerous over-crowding that exists all over the 
country. In addition to the well-known evils it is 
crippling present industries and preventing others 
from being started. All the writers and speakers 
already quoted lay stress on one aspect of dear houses 
—dear money. Mr. Veiller exposes the other sides of 
the vicious triangle, materials and labour. “ I venture 
to say that were unlimited funds, even at compara- 
tively low rates of interest, made immediately avail- 
able for house construction, few houses would be built. 
For, not only is the cost of building materials prohibi- 
tive at the present time, and that in the face of a 
minimum demand for them, but all intelligent ob- 
servers agree that with the increased demand for 
materials that will come when building operations 
start up again, building material prices will begin to 
skyrocket.’ Coal seems to be the chief cause of dear 
materials, and uncertain transport, making delays on 
the works, adds to the cost. As to the labour, there 
is no knowing how much it will be. But the American 
bricklayer is said to lay from 1,200 to 1,500 bricks a 
day. The conclusion of the whole matter is the 
Government must help. ‘‘ Reluctantly I am forced to 
the conclusion that there is no help for it but to invoke 
the assistance of the Government. No other agency 
is powerful enough to grapple with the situation. For 
it means fixing and stabilising, for a given period at 
least, the prices of building materials and building 
labour, as well as coal; and the control and the direc- 
tion of transportation. Not until this is done can we 
expect investment funds to return to dwelling con- 
struction. And when that is done, without probably 
the necessity of any special tax exemption, capital will 
once more seek these channels of investment. For 
the need of the country is great, and industry is vitally 
affected by the present situation. With the uncer- 
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tainty of cost of construction removed and prices 
stabilised, there is no reason why the country should 
not be restored to the pre-war basis, and the construc- 
tion of dwellings be resumed once more by the initia- 
tive of private enterprise. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. I am not advocating either government 
housing or government-aided housing. I believe both 
to be unwise and undesirable. What I am advocating 
is that the Federal Government should take hold of the 
housing situation ; should realise that the country is in 
a quicksand as to housing, and that it must be helped 
out.”” Those of us who know anything of the Ameri- 
can spirit will feel confident of a happy and speedy 
ending to these troubles. And the National Housing 
Association will have a big share in this result. 
S. B. CAuLFIELD [F.]. 








THE LIBRARY, 
Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 


These notes are published without prejudice to a further and msre 


detailed criticism 
THE THINGS WHICH ARE SEEN: A Revaluation of 
the Visual Arts. By A. Trystan Edwards, M.A. Oxon, 
A.R.I.B.A. 80, Lond. 1921. 18s. net. [Philip Alan 
and Co., Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C.] 

This book is provoking. And a book that provokes 
thought in so many different fields of vision must be always 
welcome. We may not agree with all its processes or con- 
clusions. And few peoplearesodisconcertingas the tooreadi- 
ly agreeable, or agreeing, ones. But it is one thing to stimu- 
late ideas. It is quite another merely to state them in a form 
which communicates no vitality. In this volume there is 
something to wake an interest in architecture and the arts 
generally. And it shows quite lucidly the relations between 
the arts and other spheres of mental action. There is some- 
thing which appeals to statesmanship, to science, to history, 
morality and metaphysics. In making this appeal we do 
not have to wade through dulness to find refreshment, 
because it is an appeal to commonsense coupled with an 
appreciation of the significance in things themselves. The 
title of the book was, it appears, suggested by a discourse 
rather in the language of Ecclesiastes. If all things are 
vanity in one sense, we are here shown they are not so in 
another. If the title suggests Ecclesiastes it also reminds us 
of Paul of Tarsus. And the Jatter certainly saw in things 
much that was beyond their externals. As the author in his 
introduction says: ‘* The purpose of art is to enable spirit to 
declare itself in terms of matter.” This we believe to be 
wholly true. And in his conclusion he declares that ‘* the 
surface is a symbol, and the symbol is profound . . for among 
the things which are seen the spirit has its home.” This, too, 
provided we do not spiritualise materialism in the panthe- 
istic sense, is largely true. It is perhaps necessary to say the 
book is no sermonising tract. It aims at the practical con- 
sideration of the underlying factors of art. It considers 
composition, process, function and province ; and it attacks 
the “Grammar of Design,” for its author is himself an 
architect. And as such he necessarily bears in mind pro- 
ductive enterprise and adventure, while he both reflects 
himself and stimulates reflection in others. The book is 
worth reading, and it is readable. H. C. C. 


PERSPECTIVE PRACTICAL, or, A Plain and Easie 
Method of true and lively Representing all Things to 
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the Eye at a distance, by the Exact Rules of Art as 
Landskips, Towns, Streets, Palaces, &e. ke. 2. . By 
a Religious Person of the Society of Jesus, a Parisian. 
Set forth in English by Robert Pricke for the Lovers 
of Art. 1672. 

This book forms an interesting addition to the Library’s 
collection of works on perspective, which commences with 
the Venetian edition of the ingenious Barbaro, 1578, the first 
of the long series the Library contains on the art. Perspective 
Practical is a first edition of the translation from the French 
of Dubreuil, published by the bookseller Robert Pricke ** at 
his Shop over-against the Cross Keys in White-Cross- 
Street,’’ whence he also issued an earlier work (1670), The 
Art of Fair Building—also in the Library. The supple- 
mentary portion of the volume, dealing with the perspec- 
tive of figures in a “landskip,” or room, contains some 
graceful engravings by way of illustration. The work is 
useful as well as quaint, though perhaps its section dealing 
with sciography leaves somewhat to seek in one or two of 
its illustrations. C. a8. 2. 
DEUTSCHE BANKUNST DES MITTELALTERS UND 

DER RENAISSANCE. 40, KG6nigstein im Taunus. 
18s. [K. R. Langewiesche. ] 

What promises to be an interesting series, illustrating 
architecture in different countries in relation to its setting, 
whether natural or artificial, opens—perhaps not without 
propagandist intention—with a volume of 200 excellent 
photographs of varied and characteristic examples of Ger- 
man architecture from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

W. ot. W. 
MICHELIN ILLUSTRATED GUIDES TO THE 
BATTLEFIELDS (1914-1918)— 
THE YSER AND THE BELGIAN Coast. 
THE Somme, Vot. II. 
80, 4s. net. [Michelin Tyre Co., Ltd.] 

These Guides, of which the Library already contains 
several, are excellently done. They are specially valuable to 
those interested in architecture for the information—and 
in many cases the illustrations—they supply of the state of 
buildings before, during and after the war. The first-named 
covers the district south and south-east of Amiens to Com- 
piégne; the second comprises Ostend and Bruges, besides 
the district indicated by the title. W. H. W. 
REIGLE GENERALLE D’ARCHITECTURE des cing 

manieres de colonnes, a sgauoir Tuscane, Dorique, 
Ionique, Corinthe et Composite ; et enrichi de plusieurs 
autres, & exemple de l’antique; veu, recorrigé et 
augmenté par l’aucteur de cing autres ordres de 
colonnes suivant les reigles et doctrines de Vitruue. 
Au proffit de tous les ouvriers besongnans au compas 
et & lesquierre. A Escouen, par Jehan Bullant. A 
Paris, de ’imprimerie de Hierosme de Marnef et Guil- 
laume Cauellat, au Mont 8. Hilaire, a l’enseigne du 
Pélican, 1568 avec privilége du Roi. 

This edition, presented to the Library by Mr. Hiorns, is 
the 1568 edition. Collated with the 1568 edition in the 
British Museum, it is found to lack the Title Page, Dedica- 
tion to Patron, Dedication to Reader, and one leaf (the first) 
showing the Tuscan, Doric and Ionic Orders. There is also 
a loose leaf showing the Tuscan and Doric Orders with the 
woodcuts of the Orders incorrectly named ; this leaf does 
not belong to the 1568 edition and is possibly from an 
earlier edition—that of 1563 (1564). W. B.S: 
FRAGMENTS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF 

STAINED GLASS and the Sister Arts of the Middle 
Ages. By J. Gilbert. Part I. nd. (With William 
Burges’ book plate). Presented by Mr. F. R. Hiorns|[ F.]. 
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‘HE STUDIO YEAR-BOOK OF APPLIED ART, 1921. 
Edited by Geoffrey Holme. 15s. [The Studio, Ltd., 
London, Paris, New York. ] 

Contains many charming illustrations by Sydney R. 
Jones, illustrations in colour by H. Baillie Scott, Ambrose 
Heal and others. Devoted chiefly to domestic architecture, 
decorations and furnishings. H. C. B. 
DER STIL LOUIS XVI: Mobiliar und Raum Kunst. By 

Seymour de Ricci. 22s. 

This book contains a fine collection of photographs of 
rooms and their contents in this manner. The book should 
form a valuable work of reference for those who are engaged 
in the design of rooms or furniture based upon this tradi- 


tion. ma. B. 








ART IN COMMON LIFE. 


Articles and letters under the above heading have 
appeared in The Times almost daily since the subject 
was introduced by its Special Correspondent in the 
issue of the 15th March. Inthe Journat for the 19th 
[pp. 298-300] extracts were given from the earlier 
articles, citing the suggestions of a group of artists for 
bringing art down from its present position on the 
mountain-tops and introducing it into the market- 
place, and views on the subject expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., past President. 

Sir Aston WEBB, P.R.A., in an interesting article sub- 
headed ** Making the Best of London ” which appeared on 
the £2nd March, is of opinion that the artists referred to 
have set themselves a formidable task. Many have attemp- 
ted it, and have left much beautiful work behind ; but there 
has been no continuity. Alfred Stevens gathered round him 
a band of workers such as Moody, Sykes, Townroe, and 
others. They produced buildings, sculpture, paintings, 
furniture, and other things, many of them now prized by 
collectors ; but they met with little public support. They 
left no school or permanent tradition, and with the death of 
the master the band of workers gradually dispersed. Some 
died in absolute poverty. William Morris, with Burne-Jones, 
William de Morgan, Philip Webb, and others, succeeded in 
introducing beauty into objects of everyday life ; but again 
no school was left to carry on and develop the tradition. 
Walter Crane and the Arts and Crafts Society have had a 
wide and good influence which is still at work, but the 
Society has never had proper recognition or the financial 
assistance needed for the extension of its work. The Nation- 
al Trust has done a great work in the preservation of the 
beauty spots of England. The London Society is also 
justifying its existence, its aim being to unite all Londoners 
who see the necessity for stimulating a wider concern for 
the beauty of the Capital City, for the preservation of its old 
charms, and the careful consideration of its new develop- 
ments. But with all these efforts the cesthetic problem of 
London remains in urgent need of some systematic solution 
with a reasonable prospect of continuity. 

The Office of Works (continues Sir Aston Webb) is doing 
excellent work in taking over the care and control of many 
ancient buildings throughout the country, but they are mis- 
taking their vocation by taking over large building schemes, 
to the serious detriment of the already much-tried building 
industry ; and they cannot be looked to for an imaginative 
programme for the beautification of London. One difficulty 
in any general improvement of London is the inherent indi- 


viduality of most Londoners. They fear—and fear rightly 
—-any attempt to turn London into a second-rate Paris, and 
they therefore seem to dread anything in the nature of 
schemes. But suppose, for example, that the great educa- 
tional buildings at South Kensington had been laid out on 
a comprehensive scheme from the beginning, what a differ- 
ent result might have been obtained. If the L.C.C. had ad- 
hered to their original scheme and exercised a general con- 
trol over the buildings in Kingsway, how different the result 
might have been. On the other hand, we must all be grate- 
ful to the L.C.C. for the delightful view they have given us 
of the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes,* and of the Law Courts. Regent Street was a fine 
example of a scheme skilfully carried out at the beginning 
of last century, though it is being partly rebuilt without a 
scheme in the beginning of this. Even so the general lay- 
out of the street will remain an attraction to London. There 
seems no reason why, with a more generally cultivated 
opinion, such a street may not be formed again. The diffi- 
culty at present is that nobody seems to care. 

When Norman Shaw built his Piccadilly Hotel his eleva- 
tion to Piccadilly promised to be one of the finest in Lon- 
don, but the right wing was designed by another hand and 
built of an entirely different height and character, and the 
whole elevation was thus irretrievably spoiled. A stir was 
made at the time, but without effect, for hardly anyone 
seemed to care. What body of opinion really cares now as 
to what is to replace Devonshire House ? It may be the 
greatest ornament or the greatest eyesore to Piccadilly ; 
but it will soon be too late to care. How many people 
trouble themselves as to what sort of university London is 
going to have ?—although there will probably be some dis- 
appointment when it is found that large sums of money are 
spent on buildings hidden away behind the British Museum. 
Ask a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge what the memories 
of beautiful surroundings have done for him. Surely the 
greatest ornament to a capital after its Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Cathedral should be its university—and like 
them, seen from afar. But, after all, citizens get the city 
they want, and, if Bloomsbury meets the highest aspira- 
tions of Londoners for their university, Bloomsbury it will 
assuredly be. These important matters of site are usually 
settled before the experts are consulted, and are mainly 
decided on points of expediency and cheapness. It seems 
but little appreciated that the site of a building or piece of 
sculpture is almost as important as the object itself. 

The time has arrived to consider whether anything practi- 
cal can bedone to bring beauty into our everyday life. Many 
great artists have tried, but much remains to be done be- 
fore even a slight impression can be made on a vast place 
like London. Is there anything practical that can be done ? 
Perhaps the American system of a ‘‘ Commission ” might 
form a basis for discussion, that is to say, a Committee or 
Commission formed of men of public spirit and acknow- 
ledged authority willing to work without fee but with some 
State recognition and without State control. Such a Com- 
mission should consist of a small number of laymen of 
acknowledged taste and public spirit and of professional 
artists, with small quarters provided by the Government 
and a small sum of money for propaganda and other pur- 


* For the information of the younger members of the Institute it is re- 
called that the Holborn-Strand Improvement Scheme as actually carried 
out—resulting in the fine thoroughtares of Kingsway and Aldwych, with 
the horns of the latter debouching on to the Strand—was the con- 
ception of the R.I.B.A. Standing Committee of that time (1895-96)—see 
report and plan, JOURNAL, 21st May 1896. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
was chairman of the Committee, and Mr. Owen Fleming the indefatigable 
Hon. Secretary.—ED. 
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poses. The members should meet regularly and give 
advice on all matters affecting the beauty and amenities of 
the capital. With some such Committee or Commission in 
existence some at least of the mistakes from which London 
will ever suffer would surely not have been made. It is not 
even yet too late to make London not only the best paved 
and drained capital in Europe, but also the most beautiful. 
It should be an encouragement to all who take an interest 
in London that The Times has taken the matter up (con- 
cludes Sir Aston Webb), and if the nameless Academicians 
who started the discussion are in earnest in the matter, and 
were to ask the Roval Academy to call a meeting of repre- 
sentative men interested in the subject to discuss whether 
anything can be done, there can be little doubt that the 
Academy would be willing to accede to such a request. 


Mr. Epwarp Warren, F.S.A. [F.], joining in the 
discussion a day or two | writes: Sir Aston 
Webb’s suggestion of an Advisory Commission is excellent 
as regards London, provided that the bodies who are guided 
by its advice have statutory powers to enforce their deci- 
sions, and thus to prevent the civic mistakes, the marring 
of carefully devised schemes, and the architectural bad 
manners of which he gives a conspicuous instance in the 
maiming of Norman Shaw’s symmetrical front of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel. If such a commission is to be of real service, 
definite powers of sanction or rejection upon artistic 
grounds are necessary, and not merely upon such obedience 
to sanitary and constructive prescriptions as are now en- 
forced under the London Building Act. It would, if its 
scope is confined to the capital, leave the rest of Great 
Britain entirely to the existing local direction or misdirec- 
tion, whose results are so painfully evident in our provin- 
cial cities and towns. Granting that such a body be com- 
posed of men of approved knowledge, taste, and experience, 
and invested with definite powers, direct or indirect, of ap- 
proval or veto, it might do immense good, and act, not only 
as an advisory council to the Government, the L.C.C., and 
the various municipal authorities within the City and 
County of London, but also as an esthetic court of appeal 
for the provinces in respect of town planning schemes and 
the like. 

Sir Aston seems to hint at some sort of educative func- 
tions for the suggested commission, since he speaks of pro- 
paganda. This seems excellent, if possible. The great thing 
is to teach the Man in the Street to see, with some discrimi- 
nation, the street he is in, and to regard buildings as having 
form, intention, and deliberate human origin, and not 
merely as inanimate objects which happen “to be there.” 
But, to secure this happy result, the buildings must be 
really visible, and not masked by incongruous attachments. 
War, therefore, upon blatant advertisements and enormous 


ater, 


lettering should be one of the commission's activities. 
I agree with Professor Lethaby that ** an atmosphere of 
civic spirit must be fostered from the elementary school 


e no reason why the 
ition should not be 
This has 


schools 


onwards,”’ and there seems to me to 
first rudiments of architectural appreci 
instilled as ingredients of such an atmosphere. 
been, and is being, done at one or two secondary 


with remarkable success. 


The Times Art Critic, in an able contribution 
under the same heading, takes Architecture for h’'s 
theme. What he says is not new to architects, for 
it has formed the burden of countless Papers, 
addresses, and speeches at the Institute during the 
past eighty-seven years. But it is refreshing, and a 
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very hopeful sign, to read an article of this sort in a 
daily paper. The writer says :— 

There is a general agreement among those whom Th 
Times has consulted on this subject that art does not con- 
sist merely of ‘‘ the fine arts,” that it is not the concern of 
artists and connoisseurs alone, but of all men, and that the 
common indifference or bewilderment concerning it ought 
to cease. But this will happen only if the public can be 
made to understand—first, that art is their concern, and 
next, that, like morals and science, it is a subject of rational 
judgment. 

Take, for instance, architecture, the most important of 
all the arts, since, while we can do without pictures or 
statues, we cannot do without buildings. There is a com- 
mon notion that architecture is something quite different 
from building. A building is to be judged by the manner in 
which it performs its function. Is it well designed for its 
purpose ; is it well constructed and of good materials ? 
These are questions any man can put, and questions which 
can be answered by knowledge and common sense. But 
about architecture the ordinary man does not ask these 
questions, because he supposes it to be a mystery practised 
by architects ; and, for that reason, he is not interested in 
it. He does not even look at the new buildings which adorn 
or deface his streets as he would look at a motor-car ;_ be- 
cause, as he says, he knows nothing about architecture, 
supposing it to mean the adornment of buildings with 
strange irrational features according to principles which 
have been handed down, like the secrets of Freemasonry, 
from one generation of architects to another. 

Yet the best of architects will tell you that their art does 
not consist of the adornment of buildings with pilasters or 
pediments, but is, to begin with, a craft, a science, a con- 
science, to be judged, like all other crafts and sciences, 
according to the manner in which it performs a useful func- 
tion. And of its performance, since all men live in buildings 
and make use of them, all men ought to be judges. 

It is, of course, only too possible to talk nonsense in 
architecture ; but such nonsense is waste, and we all have 
an interest in preventing a waste so costly and ugly. For 
waste in buildings is both ugly and lasting, especially in 
public buildings ; and, now that we have so little money to 
spare on anything. if we waste it in chipping masonry where 
it should be smooth, and in ornamenting spaces that would 
look better plain, we may be sure that we shall scamp 
labour and material where they are more needed. The first 
law of architecture is this: that, since men have only a 
certain amount of energy, that energy should be applied 
first to the most essential points, which are rational design, 
good workmanship, and good material. But in much of 
our building these are considered last, and ** architecture ” 

that is, the concealment of structural feebleness, bad 
workmanship, and bad material with foolish ornament— 
comes first. Hence, being used to architectural nonsense, 
we lack the sense of design, which means common sense in 
building, and so in all things. For that sense must begin 
with building, and if it is wanting there it will not exist in 
the other arts. 

Professor Anning Bell, for instance, remarks that many 
of our statues seem * to have been planned only from the 
feet of the statue to its head, instead of from the base of the 
pedestal to the head of the statue.” That is because the 
architectural sense of design is lacking, because, if we look 
at the statue at all, we do not look at its base ; and indeed 
the bases of most of our statues will not bear looking at. 
But the artists of the Renaissance knew that the base is 
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part of the statue, and designed it, whether plain or orna- 
mented, to support and enhance the beauty of the statue. 
They had the sense of design, founded in architecture, 
which they applied to all things. 

This cannot be recovered by our artists until we all re- 
cover it by a living interest in the craft and problems of 
building. And it is strange indeed that we should lack in- 
terest in a matter so closely connected with our well-being. 
People are interested in the design of motor-cars, though 
many use them and the rest do not live in them, but we live 
in our houses and our cities. And, apart from material 
convenience, the vitality of every one is heightened by 
beautiful streets and lowered by ugly ones. In fact, good 
architecture is not a luxury, but a symptom of happiness, 
energy, and foresight ; and, where it is lacking, there these 
things are insensibly lessened, even though the mass of men 
do not know what it is they lack. Bad building, whether 
mean or foolish in its display of borrowed features, is like 
bad drains : we may not know that it is bad, but we suffer 
in our mental health through its badness. You cannot live 
in an irrational, man-made world without being infected by 
its unreason in all your ways of thinking. Where men build 
nonsense, they may be sure that they are thinking, feeling, 
and living nonsense. And the nonsense that begins in 
architecture spreads to all the other arts, which are less 
easily or directly subjected to the test of use and reason. 
We complain of the caprice and inconsequence of all our 
arts, from dress and furniture to painting ; but, if we can- 
not build like men of sense, we are not likely to dress or 
furnish our houses or paint rationally. 

Unreason and caprice are the besetting temptations of all 
the lesser arts and of the arts of pure expression ; but in the 
great ages of art they have been controlled by the sense of 
design founded in noble and rational building. Where this 
is lacking, the other arts will lose their way in fantasy and 
blind experiment, in a jazz-music of mere violence seeking 
vainly to escape from its own commonplace. That happens 
now, has been happening with increasing speed for the last 
twenty years. Art is like a kite without a tail, darting, 
plunging, but never rising ; and the lacking tail is archi- 
tecture, the art that all men need, that all men can judge at 
least in its first essentials, and that now all but a few ignore. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
Common Sense in Building Construction. 


To the Editor, JourNnat R.I.B.A..— 

Sir,—I must apologise for again trespassing on your 
valuable space, but this is, I hope, my final letter on 
this subject. 

Revision of Tredgold is called for by Mr. Waldram— 
not by me. On page 194 of the JourNaL we find 
Tredgold’s examples ‘a veritable orgy of wasted 
material and unnecessary labour,” and Mr. Waldram’s 
floor design shows how thoroughly he despises ** old 
standards ” and present-day by-laws. Will he please 
point out wherein my loading or working fibre stress 
differs from recognised practice ? The L.C.C. Regula- 
tions more than cover my loading, and an analysis of 

2 
mi... , largely 
L 
employed by Prof. Henry Adams, reveals my fibre 
stress of 9 cwts. I would remind Mr. Waldram that 


the well-known formula, W(distributed) 


‘* stacks of root crops or coal ”’ are his own stunt and 
appear nowhere in my letters. It is hardly fair to 
impute them to me. 

The figures in his latest letter are apparently (though 
incorrectly) “ flagiarised ” from a paper by an Ameri- 
can engineer. Why did Mr. Waldram omit to quote 
the more appropriate part of that paper, and apply to 
his beam the loading tabulated by Mr. Schneider for 
dwellings? I have for many years adopted beam 
loadings differing from slab loadings, and have some- 
times had to defend myself for so doing, but Mr. Wal- 
dram’s blindfolded method is rather staggering. 

In a paper purporting to become of service to 
designers, Mr. Waldram gives diagrams for compara- 
tive floors designed “‘ to the same degree of stiffness,” 
omitting to state the varying loadings employed in 
each case. Neither in the paper nor in the corre- 
spondence does he give any calculations in defence of 
his design, nor does he give sufficient data to enable 
his design to be applied to rooms of other dimensions. 
While he condemns fibre stresses ordinarily used, his 
own figures remain secret. A bald statement of my 
inaccuracy appears in Mr. Waldram’s last letter. He 
might at least have put me right as to the dead weight 
of the floors, which were apparently of half-seasoned 
timber, probably home-grown. 

With reference to your note, Mr. Editor, on page 
298, I should explain that my objection is not to 
‘** beam floors” but to Mr. Waldram’s beam.—Y ours, 
etc., D. WexsTerR Rosertson, Licentiate. 








OBITUARY. 

JAMES THOMSON (of the firm of James Thomson & Son. 
Architects, Airdrie) died on the 19th March, aged forty- 
two. The eldest son of the late John M. Thomson, archi- 
tect, he was educated at Airdrie Academy and Glasgow 
Technical College and Glasgow School of Art, and took up 
architecture as a profession, eventually joining in business 
with his father and, on the latter’s death, becoming senior 
partner. His firm were responsible for the carrying out of 
several sections of the County’s housing scheme and also for 
the Cairnhill part of the Airdrie Town Council’s scheme. 
He was awarded first premium in the competition for de- 
signs for the Sir John Wilson Town Hall, Airdrie, and car- 
ried out the work. Mr. Thomson was a born artist. His 
skill in painting and etching was widely recognised, and 
his works in these branches of art are greatly prized by 
those fortunate enough to possess them. The funeral at 
New Monkland was attended by a large and representative 
company of leading townsmen and personal friends. 


WILLIAM EpwarD CLIFTon, who died on 26th Febru- 
ary, was elected an Associate in 1881, and proceeded to 
the Fellowship in 1888. He was the son of the late Ed- 
ward Norton Clifton, Fellow, of 7, East India Avenue, 
E.C., and served his articles with the late John Whichcord. 
At the termination of his articles he entered his father’s 
office, in 1885 was admitted into partnership, and carried 
on the business alone after his father’s death in 1889. He 
was the architect, in conjunction with his father, of several 
large blocks of warehouses in the City of London, also of 
Finsbury Technical College and St. Dunstan’s College, Cat- 
ford Bridge. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Prince of Wales’ Nomination to Hon. Fellowship. 


1921. 


The PrEsIDENT at the opening of the proceedings 
last Monday informed the Meeting that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales had graciously accepted 
the Council’s nomination for the Honorary Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute. It was their desire, he 
said, to offer to that excellent and justly beloved 
Prince the highest honour at their disposal, and His 
Royal Highness had deigned to accept it as an indica- 
tion of his desire to encourage and assist the art of 
architecture, and to support their great Institute, of 
which his Royal father was Patron, by enrolling him- 
self in their ranks. The various processes and formali- 
ties enjoined by the Charter and Bye-laws had been 
complied with, and he was now able to put the Prince’s 
name formally for nomination by the General Body. 
He asked that members should signify their assent not 
in the ordinary way by a show of hands, but by ac- 
clamation. The President’s suggestion was adopted 
and the nomination was ratified by a loud burst of 
applause. The election will take place on the 2nd May. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver’s Paper. 

There was a large muster of members and their 
friends and visitors to hear Sir Lawrence Weaver's 
Paper at the Meeting of the 4thinst. The Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening the Right Hon. 
Lord Riddell and Lady Riddell, Sir Frank Newnes, 
Bart., Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., Sir Lawrence 
and Lady Weaver, Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., 
Chairman of the Cambridgeshire County Council, and 
Lady Newton, Colonel Cornwallis, Major A. T. Moore, 
Mr. 8. Mager, C.B.E., Mr. H. D. Vigor, M.B.E., Mr. 
A. T. A. Dobson, Mr. Edward Hudson and Mr. P. 
Anderson Graham. All the guests afterwards came 
on to the meeting. The Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, 
K.C.V.O., and several officers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries attended to hear the Paper. A 
large number of plans and photographs of the build- 
. ings erected under the Ministry’s direction were hung 
on the walls of the meeting room, and some forty or 
more lantern illustrations were shown by Sir Lawrence 
at the close of his Paper. The illustrations included 
also a small model of a timber-built cottage with 
thatched roof. 
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Higher Buildings for London: Deputations to the London 

County Council and the City Lands Committee. 

An outcome of the Papers read last Session by Mr. 
Austen Hall [F.] on American Department Buildings 
[JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 10th April 1920] and by Mr. De- 
lissa Joseph [F.] on Higher Buildings for London [ibid. 
8th May 1920] was the appointment by the Council of 
a Committee, known as the Building Act Committee, 
to consider and report upon the reform of the London 
Buildings Acts. The Committee is composed of the 
following members: The President, the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Professor 8. D. Adshead, Messrs. Walter Cave, 
A. W.S. Cross, C. A. Daubney, E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., 
Matt. Dawson, Sir Banister Fletcher, H. Austen Hall, 
Ki. Stanley Hall, George Hubbard, F.S.A., J. J. Joass, 
Delissa Joseph, C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, 
F.8.A., Digby L. Solomon, B.Sc., Sir Alexander Sten- 
ning, and Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 1.8.0. 

A deputation from the Committee, consisting of Mr. 
A. W. 58. Cross, Vice-President,* Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Mr. Sydney Perks, and Mr. 
Digby Solomon, waited upon the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council on the 21st Feb- 
ruary to submit suggestions for the amendment of the 
Act and to ascertain the feeling of the Council upon 
the matter. The amendments put forward were as 
follows :- 

1. In the case of a building in a street of greater width 
than 80 feet, an increased height should be permitted, equal 
to the greater width of the street, with two fire-resisting 
roof storeys above the same, but in no case a greater height 
than 150 feet, exclusive of two storeys in the roof. 

2. That in the case of buildings opposite parks, squares 
and public gardens not less than 150 feet wide, or facing 
commons, open spaces and the riverside, or when facing 
down the length of a street, such buildings should be per- 
mitted to a height of 150 feet exclusive of two storeys in the 
roof. 

3. That in the case of the City of London, buildings 120 
feet high, exclusive of two storeys in the roof, should be 
permitted in any street, irrespective of its width or date. 

4, That such consents should be subject to: 

(a) the structures being erected of fire-resisting 
material ; 

(4) their being fitted with secondary staircases, of 
which at least one side should be external, offering 
an alternative means of escape ; 

(c) The treads and risers of such secondary staircases 
being solid ; 

(d) the buildings being fitted with dry vertical pipes, 
with nozzles at the base of the street frontage for at- 
taching to the fire engines, and with hose pipes lead- 
ing from the vertical dry pipes at each floor level ; 

(e) in the case of domestic buildings, the rear line being 

as in the present Act—within an angle of 63} 
degrees from 16 feet above pavement level ; 

({) in the case of domestic buildings, section 45 of the 
present Act still applying to internal courts ; 

(y) in the case of commercial buildings, all internal 
courts having fresh air ducts at the bases thereof. 

Further, that the Regulations of the London County 
Council, under Part III. of their General Powers Act of 
1908, should be so modified as to permit buildings of un- 
limited cubical content to be constructed, notwithstanding 
that such buildings exceed sixty fect in height, subject to 
the safeguards provided in the Regulations. 

* The President had intended to accompany the deputation but was 
prevented owing to a severe cold, 
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At the opening of the interview it was mentioned by 
a member of the deputation that the President wished 
it to be clearly understood that the deputation came 
from the Institute Building Act Committee, not as 
olticially representing the Institute ; the views put for- 
ward were those of the Committee and had not yet 
been placed formally before the Institute Council. 

The case for amendment was presented by Mr. De- 
lissa Joseph, who, in conclusion, pointed out that since 
the passing of the Act 25 years ago those responsible 
for its administration had become aware of its defects, 
and, should revision be decided on, the Institute Com- 
mittee were prepared to place at the London County 
(‘ouncil’s disposal the knowledge and experience they 
had acquired on the matter. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, of the L.C.C. Committee, re- 
plying to the point that higher buildings were wanted 
owing to the shortage of office accommodation in the 
City, pointed out that half the buildings in the City 
were considerably lower than the hundred feet allowed 
by the Act; in Bloomsbury, again, the buildings gener- 
ally were not half the statutory height. The remedy 
for the shortage was to raise these buildings to the 
maximum height. 

The deputation replied that this was being done as 
fast as the leases fallin ; but it was insufficient to cope 
with the shortage. 

Mr. Walter Reynolds, Chairman of the L.C.C. Build- 
ing Acts Committee, said that they had been very 
pleased to meet the deputation. He could not say that 
the Committee were exactly sympathetic, but they had 
receptive minds and a great impression had been made 
upon them by what had been said. The Committee 
stood for progress, but it must be proved to them 
that progress lay in the direction indicated. “If,” said 
the Chairman, “ you can show us how to deal with these 
tall buildings in case of fire, you will have got over 
nine-tenths of the difficulties.” 


On the 9th March a deputation from the same Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A., Mr. Digby Solomon and Mr. C. A. Daubney, 
waited upon the City Lands Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London in the Guildhall to urge that in the City 
of London buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, should be permitted in any street, 
irrespective of its width or date. 

Sir Banister Fletcher was in the chair, and Mr. De- 
issa Joseph addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
deputation. 

Having stated the object of the Committee, Mr. 
Joseph said that before reporting to the Institute 
Council they wished to ascertain what measure of 
support they could hope to receive from the great 
public authorities concerned with the development 
of London. He pointed out that the clause of the 
Building Act which defined that a building should not 
be more than eighty feet high, with two storeys in the 
roof, was really a permissive clause, as it went on to 


say that with the consent of the London County 
Council a greater height might be permitted. Here 
was an opportunity, without touching the Act of 
Parliament, to enable London to be adequately de- 
veloped as leases fall in, merely by inducing the County 
Council to permit buildings of a greater height than 
eighty feet in suitable situations. The City was the 
centre of the commerce, the banking, the finance and 
the shipping of the world, and these activities cannot 
at present find the accommodation to which they are 
entitled within the one square mile of the City. The 
only remedy was higher buildings. 

Mr. Bird, replying for the City Lands Committee, 
intimated that the whole question should have their 
consideration. They realised that the City covered 
only one square mile and that no more buildings could 
be squeezed into it. Looking at Throgmorton Avenue 
and streets of that kind, with hundreds of people work- 
ing in basements and cellars two or three storeys under- 
ground, it seemed possible that they should make some 
great effort to induce the Building Authority to allow 
higher buildings in the City. He had made a study 
of the matter and did not see why the City Lands 
Committee should not assist in the movement. 


The Royal Engineers’ Tribute to the Engineering 
Profession. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, and Mr. 
Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C., Member of Council, were 
present as representatives of the Institute at the 
Dinner given by the Corps of Royal Engineers at the 
Headquarters Mess, Chatham, on the 17th March, in 
honour of the principal Engineering Institutions whose 
members had served in, or in connection with, the 
Royal Engineers during the late war. 

The Adjutant-General, Lieutenant-General Sir GEoRGE 
Macponoau, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in proposing the health of 
the guests, said he felt greatly honoured at being charged 
with the duty of welcoming among them the distinguished 
chiefs of the civil engineering profession, together with the 
representatives of the University of Cambridge, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. As one of the most senior active officers of the 
Corps, and also as a member of the Army Council, he could 
assure their civilian colleagues of the very high apprecia- 
tion they entertained of all they had done for the R.E. 
branch of the Service, and of their desire that the most 
intimate relations should be established between the mili- 
tary and the civil members of the great service of engin- 
eering. That service was becoming daily more important. 
The Army was going through the same process as the Navy 
did fifty or sixty years ago, and was becoming rapidly 
mechanicalised. At the beginning of the war 1,831 officers 
and 24,172 other ranks were mobilised for R.E. and Sig- 
nals ; by the end of the war those numbers had risen to 
17,711 officers and 322,739 other ranks, exclusive of Do- 
minion and Indian troops, and their original 15 Field Com- 
panies had grown to 210. As Adjutant-General one ofjhis 
chief concerns was the provision of personnel, and one of 
his most difficult tasks was to arrange for the supply of the 
great number of tradesmen that are needed. It could only 
be done by the whole-hearted co-operation of the engineer- 
ing profession. It was essential that their officers should 
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have the best engineering training that could be given, and 
he offered the heartfelt thanks, both of the Corps and of the 
Army Council, to the University of Cambridge, which had 
so generously placed its resources at their disposal, and to 
the three great Engineering Institutions which were per- 
mitting the R.E. officers to qualify for their diplomas. He 
looked upon the regulation which required that in future 
all officers should hold one of these diplomas before being 
qualified to draw Engineer or Corps pay as being one of the 
most important innovations which the War Office had in- 
troduced since the war, as it would ensure not merely that 
their officers reached a technical standard accepted by the 
outside world, but also that they should be linked indis- 
solubly to their civilian confréres. He hoped before long 
that the re-creation of the Militia would be taken in hand, 
and he felt sure the civil profession would give their gene- 
rous assistance in finding both officers and men. In the 
recent Army Order reorganising the Reserve of Officers 
special provision was made for civilian engineers to be noted 
for employment in special technical subdivisions. He 
appealed to the great Engineering Institutions, and to the 
Universities, to bring to the notice of their members the 
conditions in which commissions in the Reserve of Officers 
can be obtained, and to encourage them in every way to 
accept them. There was another matter in which they looked 
to their civilian friends for help—-viz., in connection with 
scientific research. The R.E. Board had been formed with a 
view to the prosecution of such research. It acted as an 
intermediary between the War Office and thecivil productive 
engineering resources of the country. Among its members 
and associates were representatives of experimental and 
educational establishments of all Government departments 
concerned and of such Engineering Institutions as the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research, Cambridge 
University faculty, and Institutions of Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineers. In concluding, he would like to 
say a word on the very close co-operation and on the good 
feeling which had subsisted during the war between the 
Corps of Royal Engineers and the civil engineers in all 
ranks and branches. The war had drawn them together as 
nothing else would have done; it had engineered feelings of 
mutual admiration and respect. They had learnt to know 
each other, to feel that they were all members of one great 
profession. They might feel confident that that sense of 
solidarity would always be preserved, and that in years 
to come, far from drifting apart, they would be drawn still 
closer together, and thus contribute in an ever-increasing 
extent to the benefit of the State. 

Major-General Sir GEorGE Scott-Moncrierr, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., in seconding the toast, referred to the problems 
which confronted the military authorities at the beginning 
of the war—such questions as accommodation at home for 
men, for the sick, for horses ; warlike stores and aircraft 
expansion ; fortification of naval bases ; overseas work, 
etc. Most of the work then admirably executed had passed 
away in the exigencies of war ; but some remained, and it 
was hoped would always remain—e.g., the water supply 
which linked Palestine with Egypt; the great ports at 
Kantara and Basra; the improved docks at Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Rouen ; and many other permanent improve- 
ments. As the engineers of the Romans and of Alexander 
the Great left their mark to this day in the theatres of war 
they traversed, so in future generations the work of the civil 
engineers of our Empire would remain as a witness to their 
skill and their enterprise. Therefore the Corps of Royal 
Engineers welcomed theirrepresentatives and thanked them 
for their services. Although the high-toned patriotism of 
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their service needed no such paltry thanks as he could 
express, it might at least be a source of satisfaction to the) 
to know that their services, so quietly and unostentatious'|, 
rendered, were appreciated by those who worked with the; 
and could realise to the full how much was entailed an | 
what noble contribution had been rendered by them to t! 
cause of victory. 

Since the Dinner the following correspondence has 
passed between the President and Major-Genera| 
Thuillier, Commandant, School of Military Enginee: 
ing :- 

21st March, 1921. 

Dear GENERAL THUILLIER,— Will you permit me to 
supplement what was said on behalf of the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects at the dinner on Thurs 
day by a personal expression of their very high appreci- 
tion of the delicate and gracious compliment paid to 
them by the R.E. Corps Committee, together with the 
thanks of Mr. Webb and myself to all the officers for 
their most kind attentions and hospitality. 

Your desire that the military and civil branches of 
the profession should be kept in touch with each other 
is very cordially reciprocated by the Royal Institute, 
and its great organisation throughout the British 
impire is placed at your service for such a purpose. 
The fact that many hundreds of architects were en- 
gaged with the R.E. during the war in every kind of 
technical operation indicates the fertile recruiting 
ground available in case of need ; and the normal edu- 
cation of architects would appear to be a sound basis of 
training for R.E. officers. With minds formed to plan 
schemes carefully in advance, and to pay meticulous 
attention to detail in their execution, their natural 
destination in warfare is the Corps of Royal Engineers 
—that essentially scientific and professional body of 
soldiers in which correct practice is inspired by genius 
and raised to the level of an art. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to assist in maintaining 
contact between our two bodies by an interchange of 
students in connection with the Reserve of Officers, 
and we shall be happy to discuss with you any sugges- 
tions which you may think useful in this respect. 
Architects, moreover, are concerned especially with the 
artistic expression—which is synonymous with the 
economic expression—of construction, and would 
gladly advise and help, whenever desired, in the design 
of yourmonumental barracks and other military build- 
We cS we 8s . 

3elieve me, dear General Thuillier, Your very 
obedient faithful servant, 

JoHN W. Simpson, President. 

General Thuillier replies :-— 

30ih March, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Simpson,—I thank you for your very 
kind and cordial letter of the 21st inst. When the 
War Office takes up, as I hope it will before long, the 
question of the formation, from the various branches 
of the engineering profession, of a body of Special 
Reserve Officers for duty with the Royal Engineers in 
time of war, I will not fail to recommend that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should be invited 
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to nominate a proportion of them, and that they 
should be given a course of training at the School of 
Military Engineering, and I hope that this may come 
about. .... . .—I remain, Yours very truly, 

H. F. Taurtirer, Major-General. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council Meeting, 
14th March 1921. 

Conditions of Building Contracts —The President 
reported that a friendly and informal conference had 
taken place between several members of the R.I.B.A. 
Council and several Jeading master builders on the sub- 
ject of Conditions of Contract, and that it was hoped 
that formal negotiations would be resumed on a satis- 
factory basis at an early date. 

The Building Industries Consultative Board.—Mr. 
Delissa Joseph was appointed to serve as a representa- 
tive of the R.I.B.A. on the Board in place of the late 
Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Building Trades Parliament.—Mr. George Hubbard 
was appointed to serve as a representative of the 
2.1.B.A. on the Building Trades Parliament in place 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, resigned. 

Brewers’ Company's Licensed House Competition.— 
The Council adopted the award of the President, who 
acted as Assessor in the competition, and ordered the 
award to be published and the designs to be exhibited. 

Royal Commission on Fire Prevention, etc.—At the 
invitation of the Home Secretary the Council nomi- 
nated Mr. Digby L. Solomon to serve as a member ot 
this Commission. 


The Government : Ministerial Changes. 


The Right Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P., to 
be Minister without Portfolio, late Minister of Health. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., M.P., to be 
Minister of Health, late First Commissioner of Works. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
to be First Commissioner of Works, late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Crawford is an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute, having been elected in 1903 
when he had a seat in the House of Commons and was 
a Junior Lord of the Treasury. His appointment to 
the Office of Works is universally acclaimed. A writer 
in The Observer says : ** With Lord Crawford’s artistic 
taste, apt to know the right thing and decisive in re- 
jecting the wrong, nobody ever was better fitted as 
First Commissioner of Works.” Members who have 
missed it should not fail to look up in the JouRNAL the 
brilliant speech he delivered at the Institute when 
moving the vote of thanks to the President for his Ad- 
dress at the Opening Meeting last November. 


Architects for Birmingham Housing Schemes. 


The Birmingham Housing and Estates Committee 
have decided to place in the hands of a panel of archi- 
tects—mainly ex-Service men—the development of 
three estates: The Wakeman-Newport Estate, with 
sites in Sandbourne Road, Brook Hill Road, Moat 
House Road, Naseby Road, Nansen Road, Ward End 


_ 


Park Road, and Lime Tree Road : the interior por- 
tion of the Farcroft Estate, Handsworth ; and an 
estate in Linden Road and Manor Road, Stechford. Ts 
is possible that a further estate will also be handed 
over to them for development. 

The above announcement, which appeared in a Bir- 
mingham paper recently, is the very gratifying out- 
come of the long-continued efforts of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association to get a panel of architects 
recognised and placed on a firm footing for housing 
work in their district instead of all such work being 
handed over co the Housing and Estates staff of the 
Birmingham City authorities. The Association will 
have the hearty congratulations of the profession on 
this happy result of their labours. 


The Cost of Brickwork. 

Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy [F.], in a letter to The Daily 
Telegraph of the 23rd March, writes :— 

We hear indignant protests when the trade unions are 
charged with obstructing building by “slow-stroke ” 
tactics, and proof is demanded. Opportunities to test are 
rare, but it has fallen to my lot to offer evidence. Erecting 
a dwarf wall, a bricklayer and labourer contrived in two 
days of 83 hours to limit the bricks laid to 125. Their 
joint wages amounted to 25s. 6d. a day; the cost, there- 
fore, of labour was fivepence for every brick. The standard 
of value is at per rod of 272 feet super 1}-brick thick, or 
about 4,200 bricks. At this rate of fivepence a brick, 
labour per rod would exceed £80. When the writer first 
practised, fifty years ago, labour was taken piece-work (in- 
cluding erecting scaffolds) at 50s. a rod, the men laying 
about 1,000 bricks a day. As recently as the date of the 
war, brickwork with all materials and profit was about £15 
a rod; it has now increased threefold. As to the causes, 
beware of being put off the labour scent by the hue and cry 
after alleged merchants’ rings and profiteering. Inflated 
wages and shackled output figures in all materials. For 
example, the bedrock of bricks is a few yards of clay costing 
shillings; from that stage all is labour, handling, and 
wages, until about £5 a thousand is reached for the finished 
article. Labour takes toll again on the building, and assum- 
ing an average of 300 bricks a day (as against the no doubt 
abnormal 60 vouched for), takes £19 a rod for a further 
share. 

The Roof of Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Austin Brereton, in The Odserver of the 3rd April, 
referring to a question put by a correspondent as to what 
wood the roof of Westminster Hall is composed of, says :— 

The answer is to be found in London Past and Present, by 
the late Henry B. Wheatley, the most reliable authority 
upon Old London of all our modern writers upon this fasci- 
nating subject. Westminster Hall, he says, ‘‘ was originally 
built in the reign of William Rufus, and is supposed to have 
been a nave and aisles divided by timber ports. . . . The 
present hall was formed 1397-1399 (in the last three years of 
Richard II.), when the walls were carried up two feet 
higher, the windows altered, and a stately porch and new 
roof constructed according to the design of Master Henry 
de Yeveley, master mason. The stone-moulding or string- 
course that runs round the hall preserves the white hart 
couchant, the favourite device of Richard II. The roof, 
with its hammer-beams (carved with angels), is of oak, and 
the finest of its kind in this country.” A century ago the 
roof was thoroughly repaired, forty loads of oak, obtained 
from old ships broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard, being 
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used in the process. The north-end part of the roof, which 
was uncompleted, was finished at the same time. 


International Art. 

Sir C. Hercules Read, President of the British Committee, 
writes that it is proposed that a “ Congrés d’Histoire de 
l’Art ” shall be held in Paris at the Sorbonne for about ten 
days, from 26th September next. It is to be international 
in character, and will deal with both Eastern and Western 
art, with music and with art teaching, including the func- 
tions of museums. The accepted languages for contribu- 
tions are French, English, Italian, Spanish and German. In 
addition to the readin. of papers there will be exhibitions 
illustrating historical French art, while a lighter side will be 
provided by the excursions that are planned to Chartres, 
Reims, Rouen, Versailles and Chantilly, and the theatrical 
performances and concerts in honour of the members of the 
Congress and their families. Our French friends promise in- 
struction and amusement under very agreeable conditions, 
and they hope that a considerable membership will be 
enrolled in England. 

The Congress is under the honorary presidency of M. 
Henri Lemonnier, with M. André Michel as president, and 
MM. Koechlin, Comte Paul Durrieu, and Emile Male as 
vice-presidents—a truly distinguished list. The British 
Committee is both influential and representative, the sec- 
retaries being Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. D. 8. MacColl and 
Mr. Eric Maclagan. The office of treasurer has been under- 
taken by Mr. F. A. White, 170, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, to 
whom all applications for membership should be sent. The 
price of a ticket iv 12s., and for a lady member of applicant’s 
family 8s. 

The general secretaries of the Paris Committee have 
kindly undertaken to furnish information about hotels, ete., 
in Paris if application be made before 21st July to the Sec- 
rétariat Général du Congrés d’ Histoire de l Art, Palais du 
Louvre (Pav. de Marsan), Paris. 

Appointments, &c. 

The Department of Architecture and Civic Design, 
which was started less than a year ago at the Technical 
College, Cardiff, under the headship of Mr. W. 8. Purchon, 
M.A. [A.], made such a promising start that the appoint- 
ment of a full-time assistant became a necessity, and at a 
meeting of the City Council of 14th March, Mr. Richard 
H. Winder, M.A. [A.], of Oldham, was appointed to this 
position. Mr. Winder, who studied under Professor Dickie 
at the University of Manchester, obtained the degree of 
B.A. with Ist Class Honours in Architecture, and after a 
period of post-graduate study was awarded the Master’s 
degree. 

On the recommendation of Prof. Perey Gardner, The 
Committee for Classical Archeology at Oxford have ap- 
pointed Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.] to give a course of six lec- 
tures or demonstrations in Greek Architecture during the 
term beginning 25th April next. 

In connection with the Extension and Reconstruction 
Scheme of University College Hospital, the Committee 
have appointed Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. George 
Hornblower as joint architects. Mr. Waterhouse collabo- 
rated with his father, the late Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
in the design of the hospital buildings, which he brought 
to comp'etion after his father’s retirement, and he was 
also the architect of the Medical School. Mr. 
Hornblower has been for many years the Consulting 
Architect to the Hospital Committee. 

Mr. H. R. Collins [A.], of Cambridge, has been appointed 
architectural assistant in the Department of the Chester 
City Engineer and Surveyor. 


sole 
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’ OTT TO 
COMPETITIONS. 
Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School (Cairo). 

The Egyptian Government invite competitive di 
signs for the new buildings of Qasr el ‘Aini Hospiti'! 
and School at Cairo, with accommodation for 1,225 
beds. The competition will be conducted in two stage 
the first of which (preliminary) is open to all archi 
tects ; the second (final) will be restricted to twely: 
architects, six of whom will be selected by the Assesso: 
from those submitting the most meritorious designs in 
the preliminary competition, and six others nomi 
nated by H.H. Government with the advice of the 
Assessor, Mr. John W. Simpson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Membre corr. de 
l'Institut de France, whose judgment will be final and 
binding. All applications for Particulars of the Com- 
petition should be addressed to H.E. the Minister of 
Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, or to the Secretary, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Such applications must be accom- 
panied by a cheque or draft for three Egyptian pounds 
(or its equivalent in sterling), which sum will be re- 
turned to all applicants who submit a bona fide design, 
or who return the particulars in good condition within 
one month from the date of their application. Designs 
in the preliminary competition must be lodged not 
later than 3rd October 1921. 

The * Particulars of the Competition ”’ comprise the 
following documents :—Conditions of Competition (in 
duplicate) ; Instructions to Competitors (Preliminary 
Competition) and corrigenda thereto ; Note on Local 
Conditions; Plan A 1 (site of the Hospital, Rodah 
Island); Plan A 2 (Cairo and environs); Envelope. 

The following is extracted from the ‘‘ Conditions of 
Competition ie 

Competitors submitting bona fide designs in the final 
competition will each receive an honorarium of five hundred 
Egyptian pounds, and the author of the design placed 
second will receive a premium of five hundred Egyptian 
pounds in addition to his invitation honorarium. 

It is the intention of H.H. Government to appoint the 
competitor whose design is placed first by the assessor in 
the final competition as architect to carry out the new 
buildings, in which case the honorarium payable under 
clause 1 will be deemed to be a payment on account of the 
architect’s commission hereinafter described. Should any 
disability of such competitor, or other unforeseen circum- 
stance, render it, in the opinion of H.H. Government with 
the approval of the assessor, contrary to the public interest 
to appoint as architect the competitor whose design is 
placed first by the assessor, H.H. Government may, with 
the approval of the assessor, adopt the design of another 
competitor, and proceed with it, subject to the foregoing 
conditions, as though it had been the design first selected, 
or may decline to proceed with any of the designs sub- 
mitted, and the authors thereof, including that of the de- 
sign placed first, shall be entitled to no payment beyond 
the aforesaid honorarium of five hundred Egyptian pounds. 
H.H. Government reserve the right to purchase the copy: 
right of any design submitted in the final competition other 
than of that placed first, for the sum of five hundred 
Egyptian pounds additional to the honorarium payable 
under clause 1 hereof. 

If no instructions are given by H.H. Government to the 
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author of the design placed first by the assessor in the final 
competition, within twelve months of the assessor’s award 
therein, authorising him to act as architect for and proceed 
with the new buildings, the said author shall in such case 
receive as payment for his services in connection with the 
preparation of the competition drawings the sum of ten 
thousand Egyptian pounds. If he be subsequently given 
such instructions to act and proceed, the sum thus pre- 
viously paid to him shall form part of his ultimate com- 
mission. 

Subject to the provisions of the preceding clauses the 
architect appointed to proceed with and carry out the new 
buildings will receive remuneration according to the 
Schedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, calculated on the cost of the work 
executed under his control. . The architect will, how- 
ever, be required, without additional charge, to deposit 
with H.H. Government on completion of the buildings a 
complete set of the contract drawings, amended as neces- 
sary to correspond with the work as executed, showing 
clearly all drainage, gas, water, electric, and other service 
pipes, tubes, and wiring. 

Designs in the preliminary competition properly packed, 
labelled ‘‘ Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital Competition” and ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ His Excellency the Minister of Public Works, 
Cairo,’? must be delivered on or before the 3rd October, 
1921. The date for reception of designs in the final com- 
petition will be subsequently communicated to those 
qualified to take part therein. 

All questions which competitors may desire to ask re- 
specting the “ Conditions of Competition ” and “ Instruc- 
tions to Competitors’ for the preliminary competition, 
must be sent in writing to the assessor at 3 Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1, on or before the 6th June, 
1921. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the scheme, 
quotation is made from the * Instructions to Com- 
petitors (Preliminary Competition),’’ a document con- 
sisting of 21 pp. fep., closely printed. The hospital is 
to be designed in two main divisions, male and female, 
comprising the following sections :— 

A.—Male Division. (Sections) :—(a) Surgical wards and 
accessories (550 beds); (b) operation theatres (see also 
Hareem Division): (c) medical wards and accessories (250 
beds) ; (d) clinical instruction ; (e) central pharmacy and 
sterilization ; (f) reception and casualties ; (g) radiology ; 
({h) isolation wards and accessories (see also Hareem Divi- 
sion) ; (i) central kitchens and dining rooms ; (/) mortuary 
and post-mortem ; (l) laundry and disinfection ; (m) medi- 
cal school and pathology ; (x) dental school and clinic ; (0) 
steward and storekeeper; (p) power house and plant ; 
(q) small mosque; (r) administrative offices ; (s) shelters for 
tuberculous cases ; (¢) resident and house officers’ quarters. 

B.—Hareem Division. (Sections) :—(a) Surgical wards 
and accessories (325 beds) ; (b) operation theatres (see also 
Male Division); (c) gynecological operation theatres ; 
(d) medical wards and accessories (100 beds) ; (e) isolation 
wards (see also Male Division); (f) infant welfare; (9) 
sisters’ home ; (h) staff nurses (hakimas) and probationers’ 
home ; (it) extern work. 

C.—Out-Patients’ Department.—(a) General surgical and 
medical; (6) shelters for anthelmintic cases (male and 
female). 

D.—Students’ Hostel and Club. 

E.—Director’s House. 

The Operation Theatres A (6) and B (6) number ten in all, 
centralised in one special block, the accommodation to in- 
clude 6 anzsthetic rooms, 4 sterilizing rooms, and 4 store- 
rooms; also 4 rooms for nursing sisters, 2 waiting rooms, 
night orderlies’ room; staff lavatory, bath-room, and 
changing room; surgeons’ room, with lavatory ; plaster- 
room (400 square feet), with splint room (200 square feet). 
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The Medical School and Pathology Department is to 
accommodate 600 students, and to consist of (1) Anatomy 
Department ; (2) Physiology Department ; (3) Pharmacology 
Department ; (4) Pathology Department ; (5) Library, ete. 





COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 
Bengal Council Chamber. 
Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the above 
Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Renfrew, Rothesay and Queensbury War Memorials. 

Members are requested to take no part in these competi- 
tions until they hear from the Institute that the Conditions 
have been satisfactorily awarded. 








Y rey ’ y 
MINUTES, XI. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1920-21, held Monday, 4th April 1921, at 8.30 p.m. 
—Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 
42 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 40 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 
1 Hon. Associate, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 14th March having been published in the 
JOURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Mr. James Thomson, of 
Airdrie, Licentiate. 

A number of members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President. 

The President announced that the Council had nomi- 
nated His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for election 
as Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E. [Hon. A.], having read a 
Paper on THE LAND SETTLEMENT BUILDING WoRK OF THE 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES and illustrated 
it by plans and photographs shown by the lantern, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and a vote of thanks was passed to him by 
acclamation on the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Riddell, 
seconded by Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E, 

Sir Lawrence Weaver having responded, the proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at 10.25 p.m. 








Building Exhibition, Olympia, April 12-26, 1921. 

The Architects’ Welcome Club (under the manage- 
ment of the Royal Institute, the Society of Architects, 
and the Architectural Association) is located in the 
Prince’s Rooms, the accommodation including two 
club rooms, where newspapers and technical journals 
will be available for reference and light refreshments 
obtainable at tariff charges. There will also be a 
Presidents’ room, and an inquiry office where an 
official representative of the Club will be in attendance. 


Tuesday, 12th April.—Opening Day of the Exhibition 


and of the Architects’ Welcome Club at the Prince’s 
Rooms. All Architects and their friends visiting the Exhi- 


bition are cordially invited to use the Club premises. 

Saturday, 16th April.—3 p.m. Reception in the Pillar 
Hall by the Presidents and Councils of the R.I.B.A., the 
Society of Architects, and the Architectural Association 
to Architects and other guests. Admission by ticket to be 
obtained from the Secretary R.1.B.A., or one of the other 
Organising Se*retaries. 

Friday, 22nd April, 6.30 p.m. for 7 p.m.—Public Dinner in 
the Pillar Hall, when representatives of the Royal Institute, 
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the Society of Architects, and the Architectural Associa- 
tion, kindred Professions, Public Bodies, the Building 
Industry, Government Departments, and Foreign Archi- 
tects will be the guests of the Club. Tickets, price 12s. 6d., 
not including wine, may be obtained from any of the 
Organising Secretaries, and, during the Exhibition, at the 
Club, by Architects and their friends, including ladies, 
exhibitors, and any others who may desire to attend. 

Other arrangements made by the Architects’ Committee 
include an important and representative exhibition of 
architectural students’ work in the Large Conference Hall. 
All the leading schools in the country will be represented 
and various prize drawings of the year will be shown. The 
Exhibition is open to the public generally. 

Two public lectures will be held, at 6 p.m., on the follow- 
ing dates :— 

15th A pril.—‘‘ The Effect of Building Materials on Archi- 
tecture,’’ by Professor Beresford Pite [ F.]. 

19th April.—* Our Towns and Villages and 
Spoil Them,” by Raymond Unwin [F.]. 

These lectures have been arranged for members of the 
public exhibiting at or visiting the Exhibition, to interest 
them in architecture generally. Admission is free, and it is 
hoped that architects will do their best to make the lectures 
known. 

There will be an exhibition of cinematograph films, 
open to the public, illustrating various building processes 
and manufacture, every evening at 7.45 in the Large Con- 
ference Hall. Admission free. 

Tickets for the Exhibition, the Architects’ Weleome Club 
Programme, and the Public Dinner leaflet, are enclosed with 
the current issue of the JouRNAL. 

Complimentary season tickets of admission to the Exhi- 
bition may be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, the Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, 28 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 
and the Secretary of the Architectural Association, 34 and 
35 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Cards of invitation 
to, or tickets for, any of the social functions or lectures, 
will admit the holders to the Exhibition on the day for 
which the invitation or ticket is issued. 


How we 








NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 6th June, 1921. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, 2nd May, 1921. 


AS FELLOWS (6). 

BIDLAKE: WILLIAM Henry, M.A.Cantab. [A. 1888], 37 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham, and 72 Pershore Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Hitt: Josepu [A. 1913], 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2, 
and 21 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. 

JOHNSON: GEORGE ALFRED [A. 1905], 2 Siking 
Shanghai. 

MILLARD: WALTER 
Hitchin, Herts. 

Simpson: CECIL 
Square, W.C., 
S.W.15. 

SINCLAIR: WILLIAM BRAXTON [A. 1912], Council Offices, 
New Malden, Surrey, and Cranford, The Crescent, 
Sidcup, Kent. 

AS ASSOCIATES (19). 

Barry: CaryL ARTHUR RANnsoME [S. 1912—Special War 
Exemption], Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Ww 


toad, 


JoHN Nasu [A. 1885], Dell View, 
HAMILTON [A. 
and 48 


1909], 24 Bloomsbury 
Luttrell Avenue, Putney, 


S.W.1. 
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BENNET: JAMES Spa.tpine [S. 1920—Special War Ex- 
emption], 156 Braid Road, Edinburgh. 
BIDDULPH-PINCHARD: CHARLES HENrRy [Special War 
Examination], 9 Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. 
*BropiE: JAMES [S. 1909—Special War Exemption], 3 
Palace View, Fulford, York. 
BuRNET: FRANK Russe Lu [S. 1920—Special War Ex- 
emption], Paignton, Kilmacolm, N.B. 
CHant: ArtTHUR Guy, P.A.S.I. [Special War Exami 
nation], 35 Spencer Street, Carlisle. 
*CooPpER: FREDERIC ROLAND [S. 1908—Special War Ex- 
emption], ** Southdene,”’ Headlands, Kettering. 
ForBES: ARTHUR B. [Special War Examination], 250 
Wilson Ave., N.D.G., Montreal, Canada. 
Lunan: Lestre Gorpon [Special War Examination], 
cio H. V. Lanchester, Esq., 1 Abbot Road, Lucknow. 
McConNELL: Leronarp [Special War Examination], 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
McEvers: Haroup Eric [Special War Examination}, 
393 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Mace: Tuomas Henry [Special War Examination], 
2057 Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada. 
MERRILL: ALFRED [Special War Examination], 
Manor Lane, Lee, S.E.12. 
MILNE: James [S. 1920—Special War Exemption], 39 
Smith Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Ray: Artaur Gorpon [Special War Examination], 
495 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 
TURNBULL: BERNARD WILLIAM [Special War Examina- 
tion], 8 Camden Road, N.W.1. 
Wess: Joun Apvams [S. 1914—Special War Exemption], 
Burton Hill, Melton Mowbray. 
WEEKES: NORMAN BaRneEtT, F.S.I. [Special War Exami- 
nation], Housing Department, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
Younc: Tuomas Peacu WeErR [S. 1920—Special War 
Exemption], c/o P. MacGregor Chalmers, Esq., 95 Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 
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Note.—The two candidates marked * have been the subject of special 
consideration by the Council, being put forward as special cases in accord- 
ance with recommendations Nos. 2, 3 and 4 passed at the Conference with 
representatives of Allied Societies on 19th January 1920, and unanimously 
approved by the Council on 2nd February 1920. 





THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING (Ordinary) of 
the Session 1920-21 will be held MONDAY, 18th April, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th April ; for- 
mally to admit members attending for the first time since 
their election. 

To read the following Paper :— 

THE UTILITY OF RESEARCH ON BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 
By ALan E. Munsy, M.A. Cantab. [F.]. 








APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of Assistant Architect in 
the Architectural Department, Durham County Council, preference being 
given to applicants with professional qualifications and aptitude for design 
of a high order. Salary £425 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to a maximum of £500 per annum, with bonus in addition, which 
fluctuates with the cost of living—present rate of bonus £99 per annum on 
a salary of £425. Previous experience and qualifications considered in 
fixing commencing salary. For particulars of appointment and form of 
application, apply, enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to the 
County Education Architect, 34, Old Elvet, Durham. Last day for 
receiving applications, 2nd May 1921. 

AN ASSOCIATE, age 27, at present employed as an Assistant Architect in 
the Public Works Department of the Government of India, desires to 
return home, and seeks employment (in or near London preferably) on a 
salary not less than £8 (eight) a week. Also willing to perform, before 
returning home, a tour of inspection for Architects or Building Engineers 
with interests in the East. Several years’ experience in India. Highest 
references as to character and ability. Can be free on 1st August.— 
Apply Box 541, the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. ; . 

A.R.I1.B.A. (29), at present in charge of large drawing office in India, 
desires change to London, owing to climate. Could be free shortly, pro- 
vided reasonable salary and prospects assured. Previous experience and 
trainingin London. Full particulars and references. Apply to Box 421, 
care of Secretary R.I.B.A., or ‘“* Architect,” care of Cox & Co., Bombay. 








